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OS/2® 2.0 isn’t about leaving your DOS and Windows™ 
applications behind. Its about moving them ahead— 
doing more with them than ever before. 

Now you can run DOS, Windows and OS/2 appli¬ 
cations at the same time, in separate windows on the 
same screen. Create a new letter while using your fax/ 
modem. Print charts as you calculate a complex spread¬ 
sheet. Even "cut and paste” between any applications— 
and more. But OS/2 doesn’t just enhance your current 
applications. It protects your investment in them. And 
preserves your choices as more become available, 
including new 32-bit applications. 

But maybe the best part is that for less than the 
cost of DOS and Windows, you get the capabilities 
of both. Plus all the added benefits of OS/2 2.0— 
including Adobe Type Manager? So with OS/2 2.0, 
whatever applications you use, you’ve 
come to the right place. For an IBM 
authorized dealer near you, or to order 
OS/2 2.0 from IBM—for only $99 
for Windows and DOS users—call 
1 800 3-IBM-OS2? 

Presenting OS/2 2.0. 



• Runs DOS , Windows and OS/2 applications from a single system 

• Supported on most IBM-compatible 386 SX PCs and above. 

• Up to 48MB expanded memory per application. No 640K limit. 

• Workplace Shell™ an easy-to-use, graphical interface. 

• OS/2 2.0 upgrade: $99 from Windows and DOS** 
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From marketing 
mavens to rocket 
scientists, we’ve got 
an award-winning 
graphics solution 
for every OS/2 user! 
Easy-to-use 
Micrografx Draw ” for 
OS/2 lets business users 
add the power of dazzling 
graphics to reports, charts, newsletters, 
maps, invitations and more. You can do your 
own drawings, or choose from over 2,600 
ready-made clip art illustrations. Finally, a 
complete drawing package for OS/2 that 
anyone can afford! 


For precision illus¬ 
tration, Micrografx 
Designer for OS/2 
simply has no equal. 

With an unmatched 
array of powerful 
drawing tools plus 
$5,000 worth of OS/2 compatible type 
fonts built in, it’s no wonder Designer is 
InfoWorld’s “Product of the Year” for 1991, 
and PC Magazine “Editor’s Choice” for the 
third straight year. 

No matter what you do, we have the OS/2 
graphics solution that’s right for you. Call 
today for more information. 30-day money- 

back guarantee! 1 - 800 - 597-1937 



MICR OGRAFX® 


Micrografx, Inc. 1303 Arapaho, Richardson, TX 75081 (214) 234-1769. Micrografx has offices in Toronto, Paris, London, Munich, Milan. Sydney, Madrid, Copenhagen and Tbkyo. 
Copyright ©1992, Micrografx, Inc. All rights resewed. Micrografx is a registered trademark and Micrografx Draw and Micrografx Designer are trademarks of Micrografx, Inc. 

All other products are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective owners. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 

DOS Users Can Have Their Cake and Eat It Too 

OS/2 advocates talk about the future. But the beauty of OS/2 right this minute is that 
your DOS applications are empowered in a fashion most people never dreamed. 

BY PAUL T. DUNCANSON JR., WITH BRADLEY KLIEWER AND EDWIN BLACK 

USER PROFILE 

Home but Not Alone 

A young mother of two can telecommute to work thanks to a flexible program and OS/2. 

BY JUDITH A. RUBENSTEIN 

VENDOR PROFILE 

Micrografx—Red Hot and Quick on the Draw 

A small computer firm in Texas is the pivotal player in the on-going race between 
Microsoft and IBM to develop the lead operating system. 

BY EDWIN BLACK 

Q & A 

John Soyring—Strategy and Vision for OS/2 

IBM intends to make OS/2 a worldwide success by going after the top, middle and 
low-end markets—simultaneously. 

BY EDWIN BLACK AND BRADLEY D. KLIEWER 

CONN ECTI VITY 

OS/2 and SQL at Your Service 

Even Microsoft must acknowledge that OS/2 provides a stable and reliable platform 
for SQL databases. 

BY WAYNE RASH JR. 

MULTIMEDIA 

Reality Realty 

Shopping for a home? Imagine exploring a community, a street and then a home—room 
by room—without ever leaving your armchair? 

BY HANK KLIEWER 

WA NDERLUST 

Favorite Business Hotels 

The Park Hyatt in Washington, D.C., Chicago Hilton and Towers, the Four Seasons 
in Boston, the Embassy Suites in Manhattan and The Nikko in Chicago. 

BY EDWIN BLACK AND JUDITH A. RUBENSTEIN 
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Bring the Ease of a Mouse 
to the Power of a Mainframe 


Introducing 



CM Mouse Support 1.4 


Give PC “look and feel” to host applications 

Now the speed and ease of a mouse can add to the power of host 
business applications without any change to the host system 
or programs. IBM CM Mouse Support* is an easy-to-use program 
that allows users of host applications such as IBM Office Vision/VM 
to perform tasks simply by pointing and clicking with a mouse. 

The flexibility' of CM Mouse allows the mouse to be used in place 
of the keyboard for almost all host interactions except text entry 
such as a document. 


lication can be made mouse-driven using 


Simplify a host of tasks 

Almost any host appl 
IBM CM Mouse Support. With a suitable 3270 or 5250 emulator, 
CM Mouse can give true point-and-shoot functions to existing host 

applications. With its unique screen 
recognition techniques, CM Mouse 
“hot spots'* change instantly to give 
unique function for each host applica¬ 
tion menu. Instant access to an 
unlimited number of pop-up menus 
simplifies command selection, options, 
or keystrokes. CM Mouse can easily be 
configured to navigate through menu 
systems, automate logon sequences, 
simplify option selection and other 
functions. 


IM ii It i p la t for in s u p port 

With support for OS/2.* Windows,** 
and DOS, CM Mouse provides the right 
solution to meet your needs. CM Mouse 
Version 1.4 supports the following 
environments and emulators: 

Emulator 


Environment 


OS/2 Version 2 

IBM Extended Services (Communications 
Manager) 3270 and 5250 emulators 

OS/2 EE Version 1.3 

Communications Manager (3270 and 5250) 

Microsoft** Windows 

Version 3.0 or 3.1 

IBM Personal Communications/3270 
for Windows, Version 2 or 3 

DOS (character mode) 

IBM Personal Conmumications/3270 

Full Function DOS, Version 3 

* CM Mouse Support and OS/2 are 
** Microsoft and 11 indoirs are trade 

trademarks of IBM Corp. 
marks of Microsoft Corp . Circle #30 


Kor additional information and CM Mouse storvboard, call IBM at 1-800/834-5818 
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DEPARTMENTS 


INPUT 

Congratulations, comments and observations from our readers on our first issue. 

BYTES & PIECES 

Borland thins its staff, the OS/2 tollfree line rings true, the OS/2 Developer publishes 
'Notebook and much, much more. 

DVORAK'S VIEW 
The OS/2 Manifesto 

Thirteen precepts IBM should adopt if OS/2 is to make it big. 

BY JOHN C. DVORAK 

ZACHMANN'S VIEW 
Windows—Competitor or Stepping Stone 

Putting Windows in perspective makes the product less of a competitor and more of an 
intermediate step to OS/2 itself. 

BY WILLIAM F. ZACHMANN 

DOT EXE 

Herb Tyson reviews Micrografx Draw 3.0 for OS/2 and on page 42 Todd Crowe 
reviews IBM Workframe/2 vl.O and the OS/2 Developers Toolkit. 

DATA DATES 

The OS/2 Technical Interchange in Phoenix, Mobile ’93 in San Jose, PC Forum in 
Phoenix, the SPA Conference in San Diego and COMDEX Spring in Adanta. 

HARD DRIVE 

The Lexmark Color Jetprinter PS 4079 is reviewed. 

THE LAW 

Dumping DRAMS, studying competitiveness and news on NAFTA. 

BY TIMOTHY J. BURGER 

BOOKSTAX 

Device Drivers in C is reviewed. 

MARKETLINE 

The “Borg” arrives, Ucandu s Visual Programming enables development of user inter¬ 
faces, six applications from CA to be available, Symantec ships C++, Lava adds color 
and much more. 
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TNT: TIPS & TECHNIQUES 

Discover some of the hidden gems of OS/2: the Productivity folder applets. 

BY GORDON SCOTT 

LET THE CHIPS FALL 

As OS/2 proliferates, user complaints will increase. How the industry reacts is important. 

BY LARRY FINKELSTEIN 
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CorelDRAW to, OS/2 

The Complete Graphics Solution! 


CorelDRAW 2.5 for IBM OS/2 users is a value-packed, 32-bit graphics software program that takes 
full advantage of the power and multithreading capabilities of OS/2 version 2.0 or higher. 
CorelDRAW 2.5 provides full-featured illustration, chart, and photo-paint modules all in one box! 
Now you can draw it, chart it, and paint it with unmatched speed, power, and ease! 



Deliver your information dynamically and persuasively 
with powerful and versatile 2-D and 3-D data-driven 
charts, bars, pies, and pictographs. This full-featured 
charting package lets you input your own data or import 
from popular spreadsheet packages. 

corelCHART 


Create flyers, brochures, newsletters, technical 
illustrations or creative designs quickly and easily. 
CorelDRAW for OS/2 is up to 25% faster than previous 
versions and comes with 150 scalable outline fonts. 


CorelDRAW/ 



Quickly add a bitmap flourish to your documentation or 
presentation, and retouch color or black and white 
photo images with this easy-to-use application. 

COREL PHOTO-PAINT 



Preview files, search, and select are just some of the 
features this powerful and easy-to-use visual file 
manager offers. You can scan in your corporate logo or 
other image and use the autotrace feature to convert it 
to vector art for manipulation of font, size, or color. 

Corel MOSAIC & corelTRACE 


r # 1 

oCD-ROM with over 12,000 clipart images 
'8' and symbols, and over 250 fonts. 

• Comprehensive tutorial video tape will get 
you up and running in no time. 



Suggested list price 

$595 



£corel 

CDN TEL: (613) 728-8200 


Call to get your 
FREE DEMO DISK 
and brochure! 


CorelDRAW/ 

1 -800-836-DRAW 

CORELDRAW WORLD DESIGN CONTEST 

OVER $1,000,000 IN PRIZES TO BE WON! 

Enter now and win valuable prizes in the monthly contests (from Sept. ’92 to April ’93). 
Each monthly winner qualifies as a finalist in the Annual Design Contest in May ’93. 



FREE 24-hour Technical Support 

CorelDRAW is MULTIPLATFORM for 
corporate standardization: 

Windows, OS/2, UNIX, CTOS. 

And soon available on the 
MAC, and in 20 languages! 
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L ISTEN CAREFULLY. That creaking sound is the window of opportunity open¬ 
ing for IBM and those who believe in the OS/2 operating system and the univer¬ 
sality it represents. When Microsoft defaulted late last year on its blufiware, it set 
back the clocks of thousands of developers and millions of users. For IBM, it was an unlock¬ 
ing of the window of opportunity. 

This year—the next two to four quarters—that window will be wide open. Not There 
will not be taken seriously anymore until it “is there.” The best minds we have talked with— 
as of press time—suggest that short of a version one point uh-oh, Microsoft may be forced 
into a Q4 rollout, perhaps even Q1 of 1994. The world’s developers, the 486 buyers, and 
the ready-to-multitask multitudes will not wait. 

These next few quarters, then, will be Big Blue’s chance to marshall the forces of inter¬ 
cooperation and attach boosters to OS/2. Market entry and market proliferation will be 
everything. Unfortunately, that window is unstable and unforgiving if it isn’t taken seri¬ 
ously. And IBM knows it. 

But the question is can the new IBM energize and mobilize to meet the challenge. Boxes 
of funky tiger-faced T-shirts, emblazoned banners and a positive mental attitude is not 
going to make it happen. A coordinated, taut-muscled, quick-willed attack will. 

IBM has the right head on its shoulders. The sharp-sensed eyes and ears of its newly 
defined leadership has the program figured out. They know that an operating system with¬ 
out applications is just an operating intention. They know that user proliferation requires 
intense marketing, advertising, publicity and general promotion. They know that six- and 
ultimately seven-digit monthly sales require a heads-up global retail net. They know that 
the technology lever must be continuously pushed and meshed. That is indeed the OS/2 
game plan: mobile computing, pen computing, multimedia, rightsizing to the AS/400 and 
ultimate universality with other systems until the next century approaches. 

But while IBM’s head, eyes and ears may be screwed on right, its appendages are still 
weak. The great IBM body is blue and also brittle from years of atrophy and disuse. The 
neck bone is connected to the spine bone, but the leg bone and the hip bone ain’t necessar¬ 
ily in sync. That’s understandable. IBM, after all, is so massive an entity, and so desperate 
to redefine (and in essence reincarnate), it faces constant internal inconsistencies and rebel¬ 
lions as the old ways fall slowly and the new ways encroach. The distance between IBM’s 
brain and its fingertips is so vast, it takes a long time for word to travel the distance. In an 
era when market response is sometimes measured in hours, that can be an intolerable phys¬ 
ical condition. IBM knows this too and even as we speak is pumping up. 

“Act now, ask later” is the new motto of the movers, shakers and risk takers. IBM knows 
that what it fears from Microsoft is not a superior operating system, but a superior mar¬ 
keting organization. For heaven’s sake: give Bill Gates and his gang their due. This whole 
market ruckus is about an untested OS that doesn’t even exist yet. Compare that to the 
speak not, risk not mentality that governs IBM promo. For sure, Big Blue’s low profile must 
transform into something closer to the tiger on the T-shirts if OS/2 is to succeed. 

The race for the hearts and drives of the world is not a simple, good natured competi¬ 
tion between Bluey and Billy. What’s at stake is the shape and vitality of the next genera¬ 
tion of computing. 

We here at OS/2 Professional are positioned at the tip of the blade as the battle is joined. 
As such, we have been overwhelmed and gratified by the 
support readers and OS/2 users around the world have given 
us. This, our second issue, is a third larger in revenue, ad 
pages, total size and controlled circulation. Of our 100,000 
circulation, we’re mailing to 85,000 registered OS/2 users; 
distributing 8,000 at the January Windows and OS/2 Con¬ 
ference; and finally 1,500 at the OS/2 Technical Inter¬ 
change February 28, where we will be sponsoring a break¬ 
fast for more than 1,000 OS/2 users. Stick with us. And 
enjoy this issue. See you in Phoenix. 

Edwin Black 
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A Closer Look 


Is Very Revealing! 


OS/2 Accreditation 
Opens Doors and 
Closes 




The 

I.V. 

League 



\ 



.ducts and services W 


The “OS/2 Accredited” logo signifie 
your expert status as a trainer, consultant 
or system integrator of OS/2 2.X. Successful completi 
of the OS/2 Accreditation Examination allows you to display th< 
logo on your marketing materials, stationery and business care 
To order the examination, remit $149.00 for each individual tal 
the exam, in check or money order to: Skyline Consulting 
246 Wolcott Road,Suite 158, Wolcott, CT 06716 


Or for more information call (203) 879-6486 

For information on products and services from OS/2 Indepenc 
Circle #15 Vendors, fax 914-766-3788 for a free directory. 




Congratulations and more 

What a nice surprise. A new OS/2 mag¬ 
azine showed up on my desk this morn¬ 
ing. Its arrival was as unexpected as the 
landing of a stealth aircraft. Why you 
guys decided to keep its creation such a 
secret is beyond me. But I’ll get over it. 

Its content is good, the reviews are 
highly useful and it even had a picture of 
Jim Gilliland so I can put a face with the 
messages. I am especially estatic about 
the advertisement for a OS/2-based 
music sampling system [from Digivox]. 
Too many people I deal with constantly 
explain that Windows is the only native 
platform that is supported for musicians. 
Now, I know it’s not true. 

OS/2 Professional is an excellent maga¬ 
zine, even with the odd inclusion of the 
travel bit about Vegas. And I’m sure 
there are other stranger bits lurking 
somewhere between the covers. 

Good luck, it’s a fine start. 

Terry Fry 
Merrifield, VA 

Congratulations on the introductory 
issue of OS/2 Professional. It is indeed 
rare to see the first issue of a new publi¬ 
cation exhibit such a high level of quality 
in both content and production. I am 
certain that OS/2 Professional will prove 
to be a resounding success. I look for¬ 
ward to future issues of OS/2 Professional. 
Richard E. Hodges 
University of California 
Los Angeles, CA 

I just received my initial copy of OS/2 
Pro. Wow! What a refreshing computer 
magazine. Congratulations on putting 
together such a useful and entertaining 
collection of information. 

I especially enjoyed the Dot EXE 
reviews of Describe 4.0 and C Set/2. 
These couldn’t have come at a better 
time for me. I was just playing with the 
Describe Demo from ftp-os2 and the C 
Set/2 Beta from the DAP CD this after¬ 
noon. Then, when I sat down and read 


I N P u T 

Comments, criticisms and observations 


your magazine this evening, I couldn’t 
believe how much information I got 
from it. 

I immediately scoured the magazine 
for the usual subscription card, but 
couldn’t find it. 

Congratulations on starting your new 
magazine. I look forward to future 
issues. 

Jay K. Joiner 

Edina , MN 

[Editors Note: Readers can subscribe by fill¬ 
ing out the card bound into this magazine, 
or downloading OS2PRO.ZIPfromfile 
area 15 of the CompuServe OS/2 User 
Forum (go os2user).] 

My compliments to you and your col¬ 
leagues for a well-produced, easy-to-read 
magazine, filling a much-needed void in 
the computer press in general and OS/2 
specific publications in particular. Your 
notion of the OS/2 “workstyle” and the 
consequent OS/2 “lifestyle” have been 
apparent for some time to many devel¬ 
opers like myself chained to the compile- 
link-edit cycle. Thank you for taking 
that message to the user community in 
such an eloquent and convincing fashion 
by Edwin Black in the Special Report. 

OS/2 has become the first operating 
system to use the current generation of 
processors and stays poised to take on 
the future hardware generation. It is my 
hope that OS/2 will make every user a 
“power user” and OS/2 Professional will 
help users to get there sooner. 

All but one of the articles were rele¬ 
vant to the cause. But Barbara Bezek’s 
piece, “Computer Warfare” (Wargames), 
while interesting, had me puzzled. Per¬ 
haps too much of OS/2 between the 
covers is not a good thing? 

Users need to know about three 
things. One, how can they achieve the 
OS/2 workstyle using today’s applica¬ 
tions. Two, how can they enhance this 
workstyle by demanding and getting 


more powerful and flexible native 32-bit 
applications. And three, what the future 
brings to enable them to extend such 
workstyle by using upcoming technolo¬ 
gies. Let OS/2 Professional be a beacon to 
provide some insight to these concerns. 

My best wishes to you and your crew. 
Gess Shankar 
Knowledge Exchange 
Redan , GA 

Thanks a megabyte 

Thank you for publishing OS/2 
Professional. The material was 
refreshingly informative, and certainly 
more so than the increasingly slanted 
perspectives which PC Magazine seems 
determined to deliver. Articles by Edwin 
Black and William Zachmann were 
particularly appreciated, and the 
information in Tips Techniques, 
while elementary, was genuinely useful. I 
look forward to future issues. 

Michael S. Lundy, M.D. 

Columbia , SC 

Fighting for OS/2 

In an article, Forbes magazine inter¬ 
viewed Bill Gates and Bill said OS/2 is 
dead and his company effective January 
1,1993, will no longer give IBM any 
Windows code for OS/2. If so, what 
does that mean to us who use Windows 
programs in OS/2? Will we see Win¬ 
dows 3.1 and Windows 3.x-4.x support? 
Why doesn’t IBM say anything? Where 
is IBM? It’s time for them to fight for 
equal press. 

Salvatore C. Purpura Jr. 

Quincy, MA 

continued on page 45 

Submit letters to Input, OS/2 Professional do Interna¬ 
tional Features, 6129 Executive Blvd., Rockville, MD 
20852. All letters must be signed on letterhead, no 
more than two typed double-spaced pages, diskette 
files accepted in unformatted ASCII or Microsoft 
Word for DOS. All letters become the property of 
OS/2 Professional, and will be edited for size and con¬ 
tent. Diskettes will not be returned. Email: via MCI 
Mail to os2pro or via Internet to 
os2pro@mcimail.com. 
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SOUND 

IMPRESSION 


for OS/2 

Desktop Recording Studio. 16-Track Ware Recorder!Mixer. MIDI Player. CD Player. 





CREATE. 

Flexible tools. 
Unlimited creative 
possibilities. 

Record and edit Wave fib. 
.Apply effects such as Echo. 
Pan. Crossfade, Chorus and 
Flange. Fine tune yourWave 
files with tools such as Pitch. 
Gain, Noise Filter, Revere. 
Add/Subtract Silence. 
Mergp/Split and more. 

Open as many 
1I L .I. as 16 Uniform 

’•liSSESf editors at once. 

Cut and paste 
betuwn edit sessions. 
Each session can be 
zoomed in/out. 
rested, minimized 
or maxi mixed 


r«0 


Waveform Editor 


Wave Composer 


Main Component Rack 


ENJOY. 

High auality Wave. MIDI and CD 
sounds are just a click or tuv away. 

Components include: 

Mixing Panel- 

Controls Volume/Balance for all devices. 
W'atv Recordtr/Pkner- 
Recordand plav Wave files. 

MIDI Pkinr- 

Sequence and play MIDI fib. 

CDPlayer- 

listen to your favorite CDs while working in 
other applications. 


COMPOSE. 

Mix up to 16 
tracks into a 
single file! 

Position Wave fib on a 
timeline. Click a single 
button to build your 
composition. Audition 
and edit individual tracks 
to develop the perfect mix 
before saving as new fib. 
Creating complex, 
multi-track compositions 
has never been easier. 


99/ Com mercud Street. 

Palo Alto. California 94303 
1 - 8003 + 1-4869 
Tdepbotte: (415) 494 6200 
Fax: f415)494 2351 


Now you can have it all. Professional-level 
Wave recording, editing and mixing capabilities. 
MIDI music. CD audio. All wrapped up in a 
familiar, intuitive, easy-to-use interlace. 

Create sound (or business presentations, voice¬ 
overs, music, multimedia 
authoring, or just for fun. 

Test and apply sounds JaM 


using Sound Impression’s comprehensive 
collection of tools and special functions. Sound 
Impression is also an OLE server, allowing you 
to insert sounds into any other OLE-compliant 
application. Superior sound production tools 
Superior performance. 
Superior value. Now 
you ’ve got it all . 


and thr an- Iradanarta d V«jnd Unpmsrjn t» a tradmufi / Umnn McMibm V » a txadrmari d Vicmrfrft i IBM b a rrz&k-mi iradrrurt d Inarm** rui 

Buwnn* Macfcwn Qxpufatinn Ml othrr brand or prxkxl name, m tncknurto d thru- n^rtinr hnWm O J<»: 0*^caw*i Ml n*iifc fwmnl 
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Borland cuts staff 
15 percent 

Some 350 Borland Interna¬ 
tional employees were glum 
just before Christmas as the 
software firm thinned its staff 
by 15 percent. Many other 
employees were less then glee¬ 
ful with sudden reassignments 
to fill in the voids left by the 
reorganization. Chairman 
Philippe Kahn blamed him¬ 
self and Microsoft, which 
introduced its $99 Access 
database and slashed Foxpro 
to $495. 

No telling what will happen 
to the employee swimming 
pool slated for the company’s 
new facility after management 
lost a bet with the develop¬ 
ment team that they could not 
finish Quattro Pro in six 
months. Nor do we know 
what’s in store for the in-house 
aerobics instruction and the 
24-hour gym. But Kahn has 
already conceded that his 
notion of corporate culture 
must change if Borland is to 
survive in the new environ¬ 
ment. Borland hopes that its 
meaner, leaner profile will yield 
a tougher competitor that can 
stand up to Microsoft and a 
fast changing market. 

Edwin Black 

And whither OS/2? 

According to sources, Borland 
is keeping its corporate eye on 
OS/2 sales—“hour by hour,” 
one product manager assured. 
The firm will be ready to 
respond rapidly with new 
products when the market 
seems lucrative enough. 

In developing its much- 
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delayed Paradox for Windows, 
Borland is building a library of 
tools that gives their products 
more operating system (and 
hardware) independence. 

It is hoped this strategy will 
make the company more 
responsive to future advances 
in computer technology, as 
well as speeding OS/2 devel¬ 
opment. Decisions on new 
OS/2 products are not likely 
before mid-year. But if OS/2 
sales really hit the million copy 
per month level, Borland 
should be ready to spring into 
action with new product lines, 
including Paradox. 

Bradley Kliewer 

Suppressed smiles 
at Personal 
Systems 

It was a schizophrenic reaction 
to the news last month that 
IBM was laying off25,000 
employees and making deep 
cuts in its operations, includ¬ 
ing R&D. While many 
IBMers and industry watchers 
were jittery, others were confi¬ 
dent and reassured. 

What just about no one in 
the general media caught was 
that the dramatic financial 
woes were being borne by the 
hardware side of IBM, espe¬ 
cially the mainframe business. 
Personal Systems—the realm 
of OS/2—is on a steep growth 
curve—and hiring. 

Last fall, when IBM split 
into twin monoliths, it enacted 
a well-known corporate strate¬ 
gy of spinning off and insulat¬ 
ing its most profitable business 
from its struggling-to-survive 
operation. That’s how Penn 


Central got well years ago. It 
severed its bankrupt railroad 
operation and diversified. The 
difference here is that while 
companies such as Penn Cen¬ 
tral used precious railroad 
assets to diversify into unrelat¬ 
ed business, IBM is staying 
within the four walls of the 
computer industry. Undoubt¬ 
edly, IBM will continue to 
resize as the market does. The 
question is whether Big Blue 
in the closing years of this 
decade will stay ahead of the 
curve or continue to wait too 
long to react. 

Edwin Black 

OS/2 Developer 
publishes “notebook” 

OS/2 Developer, IBM’s author¬ 
itative quarterly for system 
developers, will be publishing a 
compilation of articles in book 
form entitled, OS/2 2.XNote¬ 
book, through Van Nostrand 
Reinhold according to journal 
editor Dick Conklin. The 
book, due out in the next few 
weeks is expected to have more 
than 1,100 pages of articles 
and reviews from back issues 
dating to the fall of 1990. The 
$34.95 volume will be available 
through bookstores or through 
the publisher’s toll free line, 
(800) 842-3636. 

Margaret Dutcher 

Toll free rings true 

Proof that IBM is cultivating a 
global market from the top 
down and the bottom up can 
be seen in their toll free order 
line. The 800 number was 
established last spring for low- 
end users and scored an imme¬ 


diate success. By last 
COMDEX, more than 50,000 
consumers had ordered OS/2 
via telephone. Most of these 
were “one-sies and two-sies” 
an IBM official told OS/2 Pro¬ 
fessional. But some purchased 
as many as six copies, boosting 
the year-end total for the toll 
free well above the 75,000 
mark. 

Edwin Black 

What’s new—and 
been new—for 
OS/2? 

Enhancements, fixes and betas 
are coming in rapid succession 
as this issue of OS/2 Profession¬ 
al goes to press. Here’s a quick 
chronology of what’s hap¬ 
pened so far as well as what to 
expect in the near future: 

December VI. The LA 
(Limited Availability) version 
of OS/2 2.0 began electronic 
delivery. 

March V2. The GA (Gen¬ 
eral Availability) version of 
OS/2 2.0 began electronic 
delivery. Shrink-wrapped 
shipments began in early 
April. Since then, a number of 
enhancements and fixes have 
shipped in response to a variety 
of problems. In August, IBM 
announced the 1,000,000th 
copy of OS/2 2.0 had been 
shipped. 

September V2. IBM began 
delivery of a beta version of 
OS/2 2.x with WINOS/2 3.1. 
While not without problems, 
users report that WINOS/2 
3.1 is much faster than 
WINOS/2 3.0a (the version 
that shipped with GA), and 
may be faster than Windows 
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3.1 itself. This beta program 
was scheduled to end on 
December 15,1992. At about 
the same time, IBM cleared 
legal hurdles and began elec¬ 
tronic distribution of 
IBMEWS (Employee Writ¬ 
ten Software). To date, dozens 
of these free gems have trick¬ 
led out onto the BBS (bulletin 
board) circuit. 

October '92. IBM began 
electronic delivery of the 32- 
bit Service Pak(akaCSD 
6055). This version delivered 
some fixes to GA, and new 
functionality in the form of a 
32-bit GRE (Graphics Ren¬ 
dering Engine—honest!), in 
addition to SVGA drivers for 
Tseng ET4000-based video 
cards as well as the IBM 256C 
VGA card. 


December '92. IBM is active¬ 
ly discussing a broad ongoing 
beta program for more thor¬ 
ough testing of OS/2 on a 
wider variety of systems and 
configurations. By end of 
1992, electronic delivery is 
expected of a much larger set 
of fixes to GA, sans the 32-bit 
GRE. For users who don’t 
require 32-bit GRE function¬ 
ality or SVGA drivers for sup¬ 
ported video adaptors, this 
release was expected to be the 
most stable release yet. Before 
the New Year rang, electronic 
delivery was also expected for 
additional refinements to the 
32-bit GRE, in addition to a 
beefed-up WINOS/2 3.1. 

This version is much faster 
than any version of WINOS/2 
released to date. Beta testers 


say it is able to run DOS pro¬ 
grams from inside Windows 
applications running under 
WINOS/2, as well as 
enhanced mode Windows 
applications. The full suite of 
Windows 3.1 “applets” is also 
expected to be included. 

1st Quarter, 1993. Early this 
month the two-millionth copy 
of OS/2 will have been 
shipped. A “manufacturing 
refresh” is also expected. In 
other words, the shrink- 
wrapped product sent into 
retail channels will be changed. 
The new name will be OS/2 
2.1. IBM has indicated that 
OS/2 2.1 will contain full 32- 
bit functionality and also 
WINOS/2 3.1. Some insiders 
also speculate that some form 
of IBM’s multimedia exten¬ 


sions will also be included. 

Just so you don’t get too 
confused, there’s also some¬ 
thing called the “Pre-installed 
Version,” nominally 2.01. This 
version differs from what you 
buy at Egghead, in that it con¬ 
tains something called a Wel¬ 
come Folder and a Configura¬ 
tion Tools folder. Reportedly, 
IBM is undergoing internal 
debate about the wisdom of 
having so many different ver¬ 
sions to support. Some users 
also expressed surprise to see 
what looks like special treat¬ 
ment for Big Blue hardware 
(shades of Old IBM). ♦ 

Herb Tyson 



32-bit 

Version 2.0 
for OS/2 2.0 


File Command Objects Desktop Help 


C:\0S2\APPS 


Quit 
folder 
diving! 
Launch 
any object 
instantly! 


Command 

Line $ 39? 5 


Invaluable for Debug, QA Test and Production cycles. 
Finds intermitent errors without the Debug Kernel. 

Works with optimized code in realtime situations. 

Include 1 header file. 

Link 1 DLL. 

Set 1 environment variable. 

Includes a PM Viewer, 

Pointer Validity API and a 
Free copy of Command Line 


Intelligent Application Launching with: 

- Hotkey Application Start & Switch 

- Command Aliasing & Persistent History 

- Inline File Find & Filename Completion 

- Alternate Command Shell Support 

- Rexx Expression Interpretation and Calculation 

- Instant Workplace Shell Object Creation 

- Desktop Cleanup & Quick System Shutdown 

- Ideal for Laptops, Portables & Vertical environments 


Session started on 11/2/92 at 4:11:14 


2224 East 21st Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11229 


( 718 ) 769-8017 


NY State residents please add sales tax. 


How much time do you 
waste searching for bugs? 


How much searching for files, 
folders, objects and sessions? 


Soft & GUI CommandLine 
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Thirteen ways IBM can make OS/2 a success. 


1 . RerfrlNk IT'S AOvetmSlMQ, Let’s face it, IBM 
advertising is too laid back or too wacky (the dancing elephant con¬ 
cept ads which dominate European marketing) to be effective. 
IBM should take a hint from the Apple folks and their recent ads 
which subtly ridicule Windows. 

2, PUBLIC ReLATlONS. Get some. 

3. T L>e pORRlD PRCSS Office. IBM has to get serious 
about correcting aberrations in its press office, 
especially overseas. People complain bitterly 
about these people, yet nothing is done. The 
press office in the UK, by ALL accounts, is hor¬ 
rid to the point that IBMers internally bitch 
about it as much as the media does. “They’ve 
done more harm than good,” an IBM execu¬ 
tive told me, “I can’t figure out why they haven’t 
all been fired. They must have connections.” 

IBM’s image will only be tarnished by the sit¬ 
uation. OS/2 is going to be a dismal flop in 
Europe thanks to its own press office. Good 
work! Talking more recently with the broad¬ 
cast media about U.S. press relations, I’m told that while the new 
PC Division seems responsive (which is obviously important to 
the OS/2 developers), the old corporate flacks still don’t return 
phone calls on time nor show much enthusiasm. I’d put them on 
the list of25,000 to be laid off. 

4, cr>Ake a OKie-Disk execuTABLe SYSTecn. 
OS/2 needs a one disk minimal executable boot disk system that 
can be used in emergencies. One that can run on a minimal sys¬ 
tem with a usable Workplace Shell and is HPFS compatible. I 
think this was once called OS/2-lite. If the coders at IBM look at 
Geoworks and its capabilities running on an 8088, then they know 


what’s possible using assembly language. The minimal system 
should be sold with the full OS/2 system and sold separately for 
people who can get by with limited capabilities. Its main use would 
be for emergency access to the HPFS files. The programs that sup¬ 
posedly create such a disk don’t work well. 

5. LlV€-N UP TL)e DepAULTS. Have you ever seen a demo 
of OS/2? Boring icons on big blank monochromatic backgrounds. 

That’s because these are the defaults! If some¬ 
one uses yellow in the background they think 
its risque. How about a background showing 
Cindy Crawford naked? (Licensed, of course.) 
Now that would liven up the demo. While I 
doubt IBM would put nudies as the default, 
how about something other than a blank 
screen? You have no idea how many people 
think that OS/2 can’t do wallpaper. IBM has 
no idea how many people prefer wallpaper to a 
blank screen. Even a picture of the IBM HQ^ 
in Armonk would be better than what they’re 
providing as the default. And let’s throw in a 

few nifty icons too! 

6. woRk witL> t Y>e industry to upOATe xL>e 

BIOS. These machines need a new BIOS! Any serious problems 
with OS/2 are because the 1983-based BIOS is archaic. 

7. DON'T PALL INTO upDATe TRAp. Let people work 
around known bugs. Don’t get into an update frenzy. Updates 
mean changes and changes in the operating system mean changes 
for developers too. Also the system is so damn big that people don’t 
want to update too often. There is no reason for unnecessary 
updates except to gouge the customer for update fees. People are 
getting sick of it. 
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The path to 
client/server 
success: 

IBM, Easel 
and you 


More than 1,000 organizations worldwide are harnessing 
the power of Easel Corporation’s advanced, IBM-endorsed 
application development technologies to build a wide 
variety of client/server solutions. They’re using Easel’s suite 
of tools to to rapidly prototype and deliver: 

• Applications for every type of client/server architecture 

• Applications that fully exploit OS/2® 2.0 (including 
32-bit and CUA’91) 

• Applications for customer service, sales and marketing, 
financial analysis and control, order management, and 
dozens of other vital business functions 

Easel products play a key role in IBM’s AD/Cycle® 
framework by integrating with other AD/Cycle offerings— 
including IBM’s Cross System Product—to create best-of- 
breed software development solutions. Through the DRDA 
and EDA/SQL components of IBM’s Information Ware¬ 
house, Easel applications access enterprise-wide data in a 
wide variety of databases, both SAA M (including Database 
Manager and DB2) and non- 
SAA. 

Join the ranks of development 
organizations that are successfully 
exploiting the technologies of 
Easel Corporation. To get started, 
call us at (617) 221-3000. We’ll 
send you customer application 
profiles plus a free copy of our 
White Paper, Fulfilling the Promise 
of Client!Server Computing. 



Easel Corporation • 25 Corporate Drive • Burlington MA 01803 
(617) 221 -3000 Fax: (617) 221 -6899 

Circle #9 


8. QO CRAZY POR £>CVCLopCRS. Three ways: Support, 
support, support. 

9. OOKJ'T QO TOO CRAZY POR OCVCLopCRS. Avoid 
vertical market until horizontal markets are filled. Every time I ask 
about OS/2 development I hear about software for tunnel boring 
or for plastic surgeons. What about the basics first? Why wasn’t 
every developer of plain-vanilla word processors contacted and 
convinced to port their stuff to OS/2 long ago? 

10. BCTTCR PROCOOTIOM OP CDULTlTASklMQ. 
The average user out there still argues that he doesn’t need multi¬ 
tasking. Hey, I used to say the same thing. Obviously I was wrong 
and the average user is still wrong. Can we do something about 
this? 

n. cnove away procd corkiy coARkexiKj^, Be 

G)OR6 PUTURISTIC. I have nothing against Lee Reiswig 
and the Blue Ninja and his public demo of OS/2. Well, except for 
the fact that it is too laid back and not futuristic. Reiswig is too 
practical and, frankly, too “normal.” IBM should go to a Quarter¬ 
deck demo and watch Gary Saxer do his high-energy shtick. In 
fact, IBM should just hire Gary Saxer to do its demos. He is the 
best in the business, period. You can’t pay a guy like him enough 
money. Above all, IBM should promote the futuristic aspects of 
OS/2 and of the company in general with wild visionary demon¬ 
strations. Now that IBM has voice recognition working it could 
have a ton of fun impressing the rubes with space-age speculations 
and outrageous demonstrations. Instead, we see a low key, low 
energy theme. No wonder people suggest that IBM isn’t serious 
about OS/2. 

12. OUTSlC>e peLp. Funny I should mention Gary Saxer. 
IBM should seriously think about bringing in some outside talent 
instead of retreading employees who have no familiarity with end- 
user mentality in the PC arena. There just seems to be one too many 
guys in positions of authority who haven’t got a clue about the PC 
market. In fact you’d think they weren’t really interested. Maybe a 
quiz would work. Ask employees if they can explain the following 
terms or companies: Apple, Gateway 2000, PC Magazine , Dvo¬ 
rak, GUI, SCSI, shareware, BBS and Carmen San Diego. If they 
can’t tell you about each item, then they obviously don’t care about 
the industry. Send them back to mainframes where they can take 
their chances with the future. 

13. YOUR MACT)6 beR€. You have to help IBM if you want 
this operating system to succeed. Get started. ♦ 

John C. Dvorak is a computer columnist for The San Francisco Exam¬ 
iner, PC Magazine, PC Computing, Microtimes andMacUser. 
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Windows-Competitor or Stepping Stone 


A re Windows and OS/2 competitors? The obvious answer 
to that question seems to be, “Yes, of course they are!” 
After all, OS/2 and Windows represent radically differ¬ 
ent desktop operating system strategies from IBM and Microsoft. 
Are not the two locked into a fierce competitive struggle to define 
where we go from DOS? That depends on which two we have 
in mind. 

There is no question that IBM and Microsoft are engaged in an 
intense struggle. That need not necessarily mean, however, that 
Windows and OS/2 must be viewed as mutually exclusive and 
incompatible alternatives. 

Remember that Windows and OS/2 were not positioned 
against each other prior to 1991 when IBM and Microsoft were 
still cooperating with each other? Initially Windows was in fact 
positioned as a stepping stone toward OS/2. Prior to 1991, both 
Microsoft and IBM supported OS/2 as the 
successor to DOS. Windows was merely—as 
we say—a step along the way. 

Sure, Microsoft put more emphasis on 
Windows than IBM did. Nevertheless, from 
the announcement of OS/2 in April 1987, 
until early 1991 both agreed that OS/2 was the 
ultimate destination. Both promoted OS/2 as 
the real answer to the need for a more power¬ 
ful, 32-bit, fully preemptive, multitasking and 
multithreaded successor to DOS. 

The change in the interface between Win¬ 
dows 1.X and Windows 2.X was made specif¬ 
ically to bring Windows into compliance with 
the common user interface (CUA) specification of IBM’s Systems 
Application Architecture (SAA). Windows was to have been a 
bridge to OS/2. 

Even in January 1991, when Microsoft first introduced the 
notion ofNT and the WIN32 API at the Microsoft Systems Sem¬ 
inar held in Seattle, Washington, it was as part of what they pre¬ 
sented as “OS/2 3.0.” The NT (“new technology”) kernel was 
claimed to be the foundation of a future version of OS/2 that would 
support not only the OS/2 Presentation Manager (PM) API, but 
parallel POSIX and WIN32 APIs as well. 

As Microsoft Chairman Bill Gates’ memorandum to his exec¬ 



utive staff, written in April 1991 and leaked to the public that sum¬ 
mer by parties unknown made clear, Microsoft was not entirely 
sincere in the statements they’d made in January. They’d already 
decided, when they made the January announcements, to try to make 
WIN32 the primary API for the future and to torpedo OS/2 2.0. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the second half of 1991 that 
Microsoft began overtly to promote “Windows, Windows, Win¬ 
dows” in direct opposition to OS/2. Indeed, it was only after the 
leak of Gates’ memo toward the end of June 1991, that Microsoft 
began explicitly to oppose OS/2 and to position Windows as a 
direct competitive alternative. 

It is understandable, once Microsoft had chosen to cast the 
choice as Windows vs. OS/2, that Microsoft would then claim that 
the degree of acceptance of Windows made Windows the “win¬ 
ner” vs. OS/2. “The battle for the desktop is over,” Gates pro¬ 
claimed, “and Windows has won.” To make that 
claim, however, Microsoft had, in effect, to 
rewrite history and to deny the previously com¬ 
plementary positioning of Windows and OS/2 
that Microsoft had repeatedly insisted upon 
prior to the break with IBM. 

That is hardly the only way by which the 
present situation can be defined, however. 
Rather than view the matter as one of Win¬ 
dows vs. OS/2, as Microsoft obviously prefers 
to do, we might just as readily view both OS/2 
and Windows NT as alternative migration 
paths for both DOS and for 16-bit Windows 
users. Both OS/2 and NT are viable succes¬ 
sors to both DOS and to Windows. 

After all, Windows 3X clearly is not the more powerful 32-bit, 
fully preemptive, multitasking and multithreaded replacement for 
DOS for which not only Microsoft and IBM but most of the in¬ 
dustry is still looking. Windows 3.X is more accurately viewed as 
a sophisticated extension of DOS that partially but not complete¬ 
ly overcomes its limitations. It is Windows NT and OS/2 2.0 that 
truly meet the basic criteria of a potential replacement for DOS. 

If we look at it this way, then the relevant question becomes 
which offers a better migration path for DOS and for DOS/Win- 

continued on page 21 
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D@g CAN HAVE THEIH 

cake m d eat if too 

OS/2 TODAY 

OS/2 promises everything for tomorrow. But what it delivers today 
to corporate users and beginners alike is a power DOS that can revolutionize 
ordinary computing the day it’s installed. 

BY PAUL T. DUNCANSON, JR. WITH BRAD KLIEWER AND EDWIN BLACK 


O S/2 is a wonderful contradiction. At once it heralds an 
exciting future of OS/2 applications, even as it transforms 
the average desktop user into a powerhouse DOS user. 
True, one expects great things from OS/2 when running the won¬ 
derful 16- and 32-bit OS/2 programs. And there are some great 
Windows programs that not only run well under OS/2, but, 
because of the data exchange capability, integrate well with OS/2 
applications. But, things change slowly. DOS programs remain 
the applications of choice for most users. IBM knows it and is com¬ 
mitted to DOS upgrades for years. DOS power is the secret 
weapon OS/2 planners wield while developers rush up to the bat¬ 
tle front preparing for global conquest. 

Indeed, many say that the best thing about OS/2 is how well it 
runs the DOS applications already loaded into their desktops and 
networks. Sharp corporate players have realized this and are rapid¬ 
ly evangelizing the system throughout their firms. Beginners say 
that after one day with OS/2 they are doing things they were afraid 
to even try with DOS. As such, any investment in DOS and Win¬ 
dows is not only protected, it is supercharged. 

So for now, forget about all the visionary talk about Q2 through 
Q4 rollouts that may slip before they ship. OS/2 may indeed be 
the operating system of tomorrow. But more important, it is the 
operating system of today. 

Here are seven examples of how real end users find the OS/2 


DOS session helps them in their everyday work. After reading, 
please pass it along to a new user. 

1. Simultaneous DOS sessions. 

At first, you may think you don’t need to run multiple DOS pro¬ 
grams simultaneously. But most OS/2 converts soon discover that 
DOS multitasking is one of the most useful features of OS/2. You 
become so conditioned to the restraints of real DOS, that you begin 
to think that those restrictions are the natural way to work. Only 
after extended use of OS/2 DOS sessions, do you discover that 
office work begs for multitasking. From secretaries and executive 
assistants to CEOs, today’s business world is filled with little crises. 
Suddenly, you find your work is interrupt- 
ed by a request for information. 

That data is available only 
through a program—and it s 
not the program you’re cur¬ 
rently using. 

With OS/2 you can 
have over200 OS/2, Win¬ 


dows or DOS sessions 
running simultaneously. 

Nobody really runs that many, but 
you will often see people running 10 to 15 
programs at the same time. Other envi- 
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ronments such as Windows and DESQview give you the ability 
to switch between multiple DOS programs, but OS/2 makes it 
simple and efficient. With the Workplace Shell desktop, any pro¬ 
gram is only a few mouse actions away. And, the switch is so quick 
and simple that average users can manage it. The fact is, real users 
won’t use features that aren’t easy to use. 

As one new OS/2 user said, "My boss is always asking for infor¬ 
mation that is in a spreadsheet, database or word processing doc¬ 
ument I’m not running, when I’m in the middle of another pro¬ 
gram. Since I started using OS/2,1 no longer have to save what 
I’m doing, exit the program, start the other program, get the infor¬ 
mation, close that program, restart my original program and get 
back to where I was. I tend to leave all the commonly used pro¬ 
grams running. Now his request for information only requires a 
quick change of sessions and maybe loading the specific document 
with the information he needs. I can have that program print the 
document and immediately return to the job I was doing before I 
lose my train of thought.” 

2. Data transfers between DOS sessions via 
the OS/2 clipboard. 

DOS programs really didn’t share data very well. Often you were 
forced either to manually reenter data from one program into 
another or limit your choice of applications to those that provided 
a suite of integrated applications. But OS/2 was designed to give 
the user choices and exceed the limits imposed by DOS. For exam¬ 
ple, every OS/2 DOS session can use the OS/2 clipboard. Many 
DOS applications that were not designed to share data can do so 
under OS/2. 

The clipboard is not without limitations; for example you can 
only use it from a windowed DOS session. This is not a particu¬ 
larly serious limitation since a simple Alt-Home keystroke will 
switch your DOS application between a full screen and windowed 
session. 

The key to clipboard transfers is the System/Application icon 
in the upper left corner of the DOS session window. A simple click 
on this icon gives you menu choices that include Mark, Copy , Copy 
Ally and Paste. Need to move something from your DOS database 
to your DOS word processor? Easy. The Mark menu item gives 
you a cursor with which you can select text with your mouse. The 
Copy menu item copies the selected text to the OS/2 clipboard. 
Switch to your DOS word processor session and put your cursor 
at the insertion point. Then select Paste from the menu and your 
DOS word processor thinks you’re manually typing the data in 


from the keyboard. In this manner, you can use the OS/2 clipboard 
to move data between DOS, Windows and OS/2 sessions and pro¬ 
grams. 

Want to send a note to the PC support staff asking if these are 
all the files that should be in a certain directory? Simply DIR the 
directory and select and copy the file list from the DOS window, 
then paste the list into your editor or word processor. Easy. Users 
learn to love this feature. The clipboard is also helpful in simplify¬ 
ing transfer of data from mainframe and minicomputer applica¬ 
tions accessed from terminal emulation screens. For example, a 
3270 screen running in a window can also use the clipboard. The 
ability to access the clipboard adds great flexibility to your DOS 
sessions. 

3. Speed. 

Yes, speed. While many DOS games will run slower under OS/2 
than in a pure DOS environment where they have the entire 
machine to themselves, some key business applications will run 
faster under OS/2. Why the difference? OS/2 has two secret 
weapons. They are the HPFS and Super FAT file systems that 
make disk-intensive DOS programs run from three to 17 times 
faster under an OS/2 DOS session than under DOS 5.0 alone. At 
Dep Corporation, Edmund Hung, technical manager MIS, said, 
“We have a Btrieve DOS database program that has grown over 
the years to over 65 megs of data. Some of the operations on that 
database took two full days to complete on our fastest PC. We could 
only schedule it over the weekends. In the OS/2 DOS box, unmod¬ 
ified, the same programs take less than five hours. Over a tenfold 
increase in performance.” Others report similar results and have 
been able to avoid cosdy conversions to midrange machines. 

Of course, OS/2 cannot miraculously transform any DOS pro¬ 
gram into a speed demon. If you start multitasking extensively, you 
should expect slowdowns—particularly with interrupt intensive 
applications, such as communications software. For example, if 
you’re using a DOS program to download a one megabyte file, 
archiving a file in another window and typing data into your word 
processor in a third, you will see slowdowns (though not nearly as 
severe as in other DOS multitasking environments). The fact 
remains, however, for some of those key monster DOS apps work¬ 
ing without competition, you will run them measurably faster with 

OS/2. 

4. More Real Memory available. 

The Real Memory limit (that portion ofDOS memory that resides 
below the 640K boundary of the earliest 8088-based PC’s) con- 
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tinues to haunt DOS users. With DOS, you could end up with 
less than 500K of available Real Memory after loading mouse and 
LAN drivers. But in an OS/2 DOS session you can wield over 
630K of available Real Memory after mouse and LAN drivers. If 
you’re not using graphics, you can configure the DOS session as a 
CGA display, still get the great looking VGA text and have over 
720K of Real Memory free! With a little more tweaking, you can 
enable the high memory segment to get another 64K of Real 
Memory. And you can do all this for up to 240 DOS sessions. 

If you need protected memory, each DOS session can have up 
to 16 Megabytes of Extended Memory, 48 Megabytes of Expand¬ 
ed Memory, or 512 Megabytes of DPMI (Dos Protected Mode 
Interface) Memory. Remember that is for each DOS session. 
Don’t have that much RAM in your machine? That’s OK. With 
OS/2 you don’t run out of memory until you run out of disk space, 
because RAM memory is virtualized by its demand page memo¬ 
ry system. 

5. Individually customized DOS sessions. 

Every icon on the OS/2 desktop or in an OS/2 folder represents a 
unique object. Each of these objects may be individually cus¬ 
tomized via simple entries in its settings notebook. By pointing at 
an object and right clicking you get a pop-up menu. If you select 
the arrow next to the Open menu entry and select the Settings menu 
entry, the settings notebook for that object will open. The Sessions 
tab gets you to a page with a push button that says DOS Settings. 
Clicking on this push button leads you to a DOS setting screen for 
this particular icon. There are 47 different settings that may be 
changed here. Normally, this would be rather intimidating for a 
typical end user. But, as each item is selected, a help box appears 
that explains what the setting does and what the various options are. 

With these different DOS settings you can specify the amount 
of EMS, XMS or DPMI memory this one instance of DOS to 
which it has access. You can enter the full path name to a DOS 
device driver that is to be loaded only when this particular DOS 
session (or DOS application) is started. You can limit the amount 
of real memory a small DOS application gets from 128K to 640K. 
You can determine whether the sound for this session is turned off 
when the session is running in background. You can grant this 
DOS session direct access to the hardware timer. You can set the 
number of file control blocks for this individual DOS session. And 
that’s only the beginning. In essence, the settings notebook creates 
a unique CONFIG.SYS for each DOS session you want to define. 

Once you have this DOS session set up the way you desire, you 


REPORT 

simply close the settings notebook and it is set up that way forev¬ 
er. If you copy that DOS session, you get a new, different DOS 
session that starts out with the exact same settings as the original. 
Yet once copied, it may be modified without affecting the origi¬ 
nal. It’s like having different machines line up to run your DOS 
programs! 

This machine-within-a-machine handling extends to the entire 
DOS environment. For example, each instance running on the 
computer has its own environment, and hence its own path. While 
all DOS sessions share a single AUTOEXEC.BAT, a little tweak¬ 
ing can build custom batch files for specific sessions. For example, 
adding the Ysnz/p/k auto2.bat to the parameters section of the pro¬ 
gram settings will run the named batch file (in this case, 
AUT02.BAT) as if it were AUTOEXEC.BAT. 

6. OS/2 replaces DOS menu programs. 

In most companies, MIS installs the programs. When they do, 
they can give each DOS program a unique icon and tide. It takes 
very litde training to understand that to start a given program you 
simply point at it widi a mouse and double click. Thus, the menu 
programs that many people used under DOS are no longer neces¬ 
sary. A surprising number of DOS users have never seen a DOS 
command line. With OS/2 they don’t need to, if that is their desire. 

With a litde training most end users can easily learn to install 
DOS programs under OS/2. Simply copy a program icon from the 
templates folder and fill in the first page of the settings notebook 
that pops open. End users enjoy opening the settings notebook, 
selecting the tab and opening up the icon editor to design their 
own icon. They also enjoy modifying the tides under the icon by 
placing the mouse pointer over the tide text, holding down the Alt 
key and left clicking the mouse to open up an edit box. Even DOS 
users love the easy-to-use OS/2 Workplace Shell. 

7. Connecting to host systems. 

If your business requires PC-to-host system connections, OS/2 
may be a solution to some of your biggest headaches. Consider PC 
Support on the AS/400. This set of programs provides terminal 
emulation, file sharing, printer sharing and remote execution for 
AS/400 users. PC Support is available in two versions, DOS and 
OS/2, and both will run under OS/2. 

For DOS users, PC Support has often been as much a bane as 
a boon. PC Support claims a large share of DOS real memory. For 
example, a DOS 5.0 PC Support user with 640K may have only 
48IK free (or a mere 297K if the extended memory option isn’t 
used). Add a LAN or other hardware drivers (such as CD-ROM) 
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Finally, Windows and OS/2 
Training For a Reasonable Price. 


$500 

per student for five-day classes' 

$10,000 

for five-day onsite classes 2 


Our competitors charge up to $1850 for a class, but we 
are located in Cedar Rapids, IA, where our costs are low, so yours 
are, too. But these are the same high-quality, guaranteed workshops 
that we've been providing for IBM and other companies since 1983. 

Since that time, we have trained over 8,000 
programmers. And our class evaluations show that over 90 percent 
of our students were very satisfied with the class. 

To enroll, or to get a workshop schedule, call (319) 362- 
3906 or fax us at (319) 362-3701. P.O. Box 461 Marion, IA 52302 



DESCRIPTOR SYSTEMS 

"We Bring You Up to Speed" 


□ C Programming □ C++ Programming 
□ Windows Programming □ Windows NT Programming 
□ OS/2 Kernel Programming □ Presentation Manager Programming 
□ Workplace Shell Programming 


1 At Cedar Rapids. Introductory price until 5/93; $750 after that date 
; At your site. Call for details Trademarks owned by their respective companies 
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into CompuServe your 
most productive ever! 
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products of the year.” 

-PC Magazine, January 12,1993 



Only $99 


Creative Systems 
Programming Corporation 
Phone: (609) 234-1500 
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and you may have trouble loading large DOS applications while 
PC Support is running. To avoid such problems many corporate 
users will reboot the system without loading PC Support to use a 
networked spreadsheet or database, and later load PC Support. 
The user may repeat this reboot and load cycle several times dur¬ 
ing a day. 

Perhaps the most difficult dilemma facing the OS/2 user of PC 
Support is deciding which version to use: DOS or OS/2. The DOS 
version can use OS/2 alone, while the OS/2 version requires the 
Communications Manager portion of Extended Services for 
OS/2. Although Extended Services is the more expensive option, 
it gives every session (DOS, OS/2 and Windows) access to the 
AS/400 services. With the DOS version, you must restrict your 
AS/400 activities to the session running PC Support. In either 
case, DOS sessions continue to have over 630K Real Memory free. 
OS/2 lets your DOS and AS/400 applications live in harmony. 

And many more advantages 


OS/2 has many more advantages for the DOS user. An errant 
DOS application can be killed from the OS/2 desktop without 
having to reboot the machine and therefore terminating other run¬ 
ning sessions. All of those programs you purchase that tell you that 
you cant have your favorite DOS TSRs loaded are no longer a 
problem. Simply run your TSRs in a separate DOS session. You 
can even run multiple copies of the same DOS applications. Did 
you get a long cryptic message from your DOS program when you 
tried to run it? You can switch to another session, search the direc¬ 
tories for the reason, while switching back as many times as 
required to the original DOS session to read that long cryptic 
message. Anything on a DOS session screen is preserved between 
invocations. 

OS/2 adds new flexibility to the tiresome routine of life in the 
slow lane. As you become proficient with OS/2 and DOS multi¬ 
tasking, you will discover many new uses for this technology. Then, 
if you ever return to DOS—even if for a passing moment on a col¬ 
league s system—you will discover for yourself the primitive and 
inconvenient structure that once restrained your productivity. 
OS/2 maintains ties to the past while investing in the future. It 
really is a better DOS than DOS, yet lets you decide when DOS 
should become a shadow of your computing past. ♦ 


Paul T. Duncanson Jr. is the president of the Los Angeles OS/2 Users 
Group. 
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Disk Compression 


continued from page 15 

dows users: OS/2 2.0 or Windows NT? The answer to that ques¬ 
tion, I suspect, will be critical in determining whether it is IBM or 
Microsoft who set the direction for the industry in the years ahead. 

There are more than 100 million IBM and compatible systems 
in active use running MS-DOS or PC-DOS today. Microsoft 
would have us believe that nearly a fifth of those also run Windows. 
The real number is probably something less than half what’s 
claimed and may be as few as 4-5 percent of the total. But even by 
Microsoft’s reckoning it is no more than 20 percent. 

Which then, will provide a better migration path for those 100 
million users at least 80 million of whom do not use Windows at 
all yet? Will it be OS/2 or Windows NT? Which of the two will 
provide better compatibility for existing 16-bit DOS and Windows 
applications? Which will best preserve, at least during a transition 
period, the enormous investment users already have in the software 
they use to get the job done? 

Ultimately, those are questions that every user, every organ¬ 
ization, must decide individually. Collectively, however, our de¬ 
terminations of the answers to these questions will be a key to 
the relative success that OS/2 and Windows NT will have in the 
marketplace. 

These aren’t the only relevant questions, of course. The extent of 
applications support for OS/2 and NT; the relative time frames for 
the availability of advanced features such as support for multipro¬ 
cessing, “portability” and sophisticated object-oriented capabilities 
and their importance to us; usability in a real-life networked envi¬ 
ronment; availability of development tools and so forth will also be 
important. 

Historically, however, it has proved very difficult for any operat¬ 
ing system to replace another unless it was able to provide solid back¬ 
ward compatibility and thus a migration path that preserved exist¬ 
ing software investments. As users we have proved stubbornly resis¬ 
tant to any new operating system that requires us to give up what 
we’ve already got, no matter how attractive the new alternative maybe. 

It remains to be seen what the state of backward compatibility 
for 16-bit DOS and Windows applications will be with Windows 
NT. Present indications, however, suggest that NT is unlikely to 
do a better job and may very well not do nearly as well as OS/2 in 
this regard. That, combined with the delay for NT generally, cre¬ 
ates an increasingly favorable climate for growing acceptance for 
OS/2. If Microsoft cannot complete Windows NT soon with a 
level of compatibility for existing applications at least as good as 
that which OS/2 provides, NT will have a very difficult time keep¬ 
ing up with OS/2 in the months and years ahead. ♦ 



IBM’s OS/2 Version 2.0 integrates the Microsoft DOS® and Windows® 
PC system software with the newest 32-bit applications programs and 
features like true multitasking. One price for this additional power is 
disk space — anywhere from 20 to 50 megabytes depending on system 
options and available memory ... 

The DCF/2 can reduce this space requirement so that even small-disk 
laptop computers can enjoy the 32-bit multitasking power of OS/2 ! 

Increase your disk 
capacity by 35% to 70%! 

$ 129.95 

Supports FAT & HPFS ! 

More than just simple compression ... 

The DCF/2 offers OS/2 users an externalized facility 
which is guaranteed to grow with your OS/2 desktop. 
You can control what type of compression is performed 
on individual files by specifying multiple Virtual Disk 
Units (VDUs) - You control how and when a disk file is 
compressed by where you store it ! 

1 -\ 

30-day money-back guarantee ! 

Proportional Software Corporation 
1717 Linden Lake Road - Fort Collins, CO 80524 
Tel. (303) 484 2665 - FAX (303) 484 2670 
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Flex time, a computer and OS/2 help a young mother 
multitask home and work responsibilities. 

BY JUDITH A. RUBENSTEIN 




BUT NOT 


liiALGNe 


I ts shortly after noon, and Shaun L. Brown is get¬ 
ting ready to “go to work.” First, however, this Fre¬ 
mont, California, Mom hoists her twins, Kyle and 
Kendra, into their respective highchairs. “There’s a big 
plastic tarp under the chairs,” she chuckles as she ponders 
today’s lunch menu: French fries, a hot dog or chicken 
nuggets. After lunch and the usual clean-up—of kitchen 
and kids—Shaun puts the twins to bed for their after¬ 
noon nap. Shaun has become a mistress of organization. 
Two toddlers under two years of age quickly teach one 
the art of flexibility and creative solutions. 

“Of course, this is an ideal day,” she confides. Then she 
walks from their room to the apartment’s main room, 
turns off the ringer on the telephone and heads for the 
master bedroom. In fact she’s just completed her “com¬ 
mute” and is ready to begin work as a team leader for IBM. 
Most “working” days 24-year-old Shaun doesn’t have to 
cope with freeway traffic, or worry about corporate image 
or the weather. 

Before Shaun became a mother, she was a full-time 


employee at IBM, where she worked for almost two years. 
Then came the twins, and her priorities changed. Fortu¬ 
nately, IBM is ahead of the workplace curve with its flex 
work leave of absence program. “The program gives an 
employee the opportunity to work from 20 to 40 hours 
per week, with the choice of working at home for all but 
four of those hours,” explains Shaun. Currently Shaun 
spends only one full day a week in the office where she is 
a team leader for a team of information developers.The 
team writes on-line help information for one of IBM’s 
larger storage management products. Data Facility Stor¬ 
age Management Sub System/Virtual Machine— 
known around the shop as DFSMS/VM—“allows people 
who use the VM operating system to manage their stor¬ 
age,” Shaun explains. Even those of us who use less com¬ 
plex “big boxes” have frantically sought help while stuck 
in application, only to gaze uncomprehendingly at the “help” 
screen that comes up on the terminal. But Shaun, who 
holds a BA in English from Brigham Young University, 
assures: “We write our on-line help in plain English.” 


Photos: Wernher Krutein 
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Amazingly, Shaun had very little computer background before 
IBM hired her fresh out of college in August 1989. Today, this 
savvy computer user speaks the lingo and relies heavily on OS/2. 
“Since IVe been at IBM, I have had a chance to learn about com¬ 
puters and the system IBM uses and provides for its employees to 
work with,” she explains. She’s been a fan of OS/2 since she first 
began using it in January 1990. She started with 1.3 and has now 
graduated, like IBM, to 2.0. 

Does OS/2 make her worklife easier? You bet. She used to chafe 
against the limitations of the “editors” available to her before OS/2. 
“I didn’t have an editor that would let me bring up three or four 
windows at a time and move things around. Now I can, and that’s 
one feature I really like. 

“Plus,” Shaun adds, “I appreciate the ease of organizing my 
data.” It’s not that life before OS/2 was like living in the Iron Age, 
or, for that matter, in the 1980s. “When you just have a plain DOS 
system,” she admits, “it is not hard to make directories and move 
data. But, it is not nearly as nice as being able to look at them.” 


Shaun is enthusiastic about the improvements inversion 2.0 say¬ 
ing, “2.0 incorporates all of 1.3’s basic concepts: you see all your 
directories, subdirectories and files, and you can organize your data 
to them in various applications. You can look at units of informa¬ 
tion graphically and “drag and drop.” 

Anything else she likes? “Yes,” she admits sheepishly, “I like the 
games, although I don’t have time to play them very often.” 

That’s how, in part, OS/2 handles computing ease. But the 
increased productivity is even more important both to Shaun and 
her employer. Indeed recendy, Shaun’s manager at IBM inquired 
about how many hours she “really” works at home. (Shaun is 
expected to provide 20 hours per week to the company.) “I 
answered ‘Only 20.’ My manager asked,” explains Shaun, “because 
she thought I was putting in much more based on the amount of 
work I produce.” 

Because OS/2 harnesses the computer, not the user, workers 
have time to think about improvements while the operating sys¬ 
tem is doing the work. Shaun complains that OS/2 doesn’t allow 
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her to communicate with the big host system housed in San Jose. 
But that’s precisely what she must commute-compute to. “I log 
onto the host to check my mail, to communicate with my co-work¬ 
ers and because the product I work in runs on the host. But I can’t 
use Communications Manager to call in to the host.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, her particular host to PC configuration requires an IBM 
internal program (IIN-HPO) instead of the more full-featured 
communications manager. In her 
computer dream world, Shaun 
wishes that OS/2 “could also make 
the modem connection because 
then I could use all the other fea¬ 
tures of Communications Man¬ 
ager—downloading, uploading— 
instead of IBM’s internal pro¬ 
gram. I do use IIN-HPO, but I 
think it is slower and far more lim¬ 
ited than the communications 
capability Communications 
Manager has.” 

All it takes to join the growing 
ranks of telecommuters is a computer, a phone and modem, all of 
which IBM provides for Shaun. Her obligation was to find 
workspace in her apartment to accommodate the PS/2, an IBM 
2400 bps modem and a dot matrix Pro Printer. She met the chal¬ 
lenge by converting part of her bedroom into a makeshift 
workspace with college-style office furniture. Her “desk,” a long 
door propped up on two filing cabinets, holds her computer and 
provides some working space. “I use my bed to spread out all my 
papers,” she says, adding, “It’s not much of an office. But it’s the 
only place in the apartment where I can work that is far enough 
away from the kids so that I don’t interrupt their naps.” 

Whether or not T and T (telecomputing and telecommuting) 
is the wave of the future, Shaun praises IBM for giving so many 
people a chance to try it out. Indeed, she declares, “As the freeways 
become more packed, I guess there are only two choices—telecom¬ 
muting or better transportation systems.” 

Of course, without close eyeball supervision, risks are involved 
for the employer. “You must be able to trust your employees,” com¬ 
ments Shaun, “and be willing to take some risk.” And both employ¬ 
ee and employer must evaluate what they are missing with remote 
employment. “Are you losing that synergy that exists in the office 
when people can work in the halls, share ideas, gather for formal 


and informal meetings and hash things out?” asks Shaun. Miss¬ 
ing, too, are simple, but telling, body-language signals. For exam¬ 
ple, Shaun participates in conference calls from her home when 
“must-attend” meetings are on the agenda. But, she says, “It real¬ 
ly isn’t the same because you can’t see people’s faces—the nonver¬ 
bal conversations that are going on. It’s a lot harder to express your 
ideas or stress your point of view and know how it has been received 

when you are on a teleconference 
call.” 

Still, she wouldn’t trade her set¬ 
up. “It is the only way that I could 
choose to continue with my 
career,” Shaun insists. “My kids 
are my first priority.” At home, 
too, her concentration during her 
working hours is unimpeded. 
“Nobody knocks on my office 
door, nobody stops by to chat, so 
I can work without interruption. I 
don’t have to go to meetings every 
day. When I’m working at home, 
I work the full hour for every hour I put in.” 

When her twins enter kindergarten, Shaun will have to make 
a decision. Currendy, IBM employees can opt to participate in 
the flex program for five years. But even when her children start 
school, says Shaun, “I still want to be at the crossroads for them— 
when they leave as well as when they come home. So if I could go 
into the office for a six-hour day, then I would probably make that 
decision.” 

But, she wonders, “Am I really going to be more productive in 
the office? Now I have the optimum productivity place to work. 
Why should I want to go back to the office and introduce all those 
interruptions again?” ♦ 

Judith A. Rubenstein is publisher and executive editor of Staff 
Publications , which publishes a magazinefora medical specialty. 



Shaun readies her twins for naptime. 
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Micrografx founders George and J. Paul Grayson, as featured in the 1992 Annual Report. 
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rafx—Red Hot 

and Quick on the Draw 

A small company in Texas has become a pivotal player in the high-stakes operating system 
sweepstakes. OS/2 has become its success story, and Micrografx is returning the favor. 


BY EDWIN BLACK 


F lickering strobe lights, accelerating video images and a 
new age music crescendo enrapture a crowd of thousands 
in a Las Vegas auditorium at COMDEX’S hottest diver¬ 
sion—the Micrografx Chili Cookoff. Jalapenos and habaneras lace 
the steaming chili kettles in the auditorium’s corridors as if to say— 
“no foolin’ around.” And even the armadillos outside seem to be 
motivated as they race down a narrow makeshift track. This is show 
business and corporate muscle all in one because when it comes to 
Micrografx, chili smoke and Mirrors are only the beginning. 

Micrografx is a relatively small firm, located in Richardson, 
Texas, employing just 300-plus worldwide. But its importance to 
OS/2—and indeed the evolution of the fierce Windows-OS/2 
competition—cannot be underestimated. Micrografx and its 

( founders—George and J. Paul Grayson—literally have been the 
fulcrum during the teeter-totter struggle between IBM and 
Microsoft. It was Micrografx that several years ago created Mir¬ 
rors, the all-important porting technology for Windows so indis¬ 
pensable to Microsoft. Yet today, Micrografx is counted as one of 
IBM’s most valued partners on the OS/2 team. 

The firm, founded in 1982 by the Grayson brothers on a few 
thousand dollars borrowed from their Mastercard, has registered 
profitable year after year as a strategic ally of Microsoft. A loan 
from Microsoft helped Micrografx at a key moment. As Windows’ 
fortunes rose, so did the fortunes of Micrografx. Easy-to-use Win¬ 
dows applications such as Designer and Draw enjoyed six-digit 
sales volume. Paul Grayson belittled as “whiners” those who pre¬ 
ferred Presentation Manager and warned they were making an 
incalculable strategic errorby not joining the Windows movement. 
Of course, during those early years, Windows was but a step¬ 


ping stone to OS/2. It was never intended as a true operating sys¬ 
tem. So, undoubtedly, the Graysons did not see Microsoft and 
IBM as monumental opponents. 

As the promise of OS/2 continued, and the fast growth ofWin- 
dows readied the marketplace, Micrografx proved its value to users 
and manufacturers alike. Breaking performance records became a 
habit at Micrografx. For example, during one typical fiscal quar¬ 
ter, Micrografx boasted a 50 percent revenue increase over the same 
period a year before. Those sorts of numbers became standard for 
the company as it impressed both the computer world and even¬ 
tually the investment community. It wasn’t long before Micrografx 
went public. 

Then in April 1991, Microsoft and IBM parted company over 
OS/2. Knight to queen’s rook. IBM signed Micrografx as a key 
software partner to develop vital “new technologies” for OS/2. The 
deal included device drivers and graphics. But perhaps most 
important, Micrografx would deliver technology needed to allow 
the growing numbers of Windows applications—and many more 
down the way—to migrate to OS/2. For Micrografx, it would now 
be a technage a trois. 

ubilant Micrografx officials celebrated the new IBM 
embrace, as company chairman Paul Grayson declared, “This 
is probably the greatest accomplishment in our careers. It’s 
something we worked very hard for.” 

It was indeed a huge gamble for the visionary Graysons. Near¬ 
ly 90 percent of the firm’s revenues derived from Windows appli¬ 
cations. But Paul Grayson felt strongly that the future belonged to 
OS/2. Indeed, that future could be symbiotically successful since 
Micrografx could enable new applications to port to OS/2 and 
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develop more of its own apps to work under IBM’s genuine mul¬ 
titasking environment. 

T rue, Windows today has an estimated 8-12 million users. 

But Grayson feels that NT is “not there” now and won’t be 
until the end of this year—or perhaps even the beginning of1994. 
“If they do bring it out any faster, it’s going to be version l.uh-oh,” 
Paul jokes. 

The lure of OS/2, on the other hand, is the potential tap into 
80 million desktops. By Grayson’s thinking, both Micrografx and 
OS/2 could grow together, duplicating—and then bettering—the 
spectacular association Micrografx saw with Microsoft and Win¬ 
dows. Indeed, Micrografx could enjoy the enviable fence-top posi¬ 
tion of being an invaluable ally to both factions. So, although the 
firm will be full steam ahead as an OS/2 player, its simultaneous 
involvement with Microsoft will be schizophrenic—at once both 
competitive and cooperative. The strategy is a high-stakes gamble 
indeed. 

Yet that gamble has not yet paid off. First, tangoing with IBM 
meant tangling and competing with former ally Bill Gates. In an 
interview at the time, Paul Grayson conceded that Gates, “just 
wants to kick our ass.” Later, Grayson told OS/2 Professional, “that’s 
not unusual. He wants to kick everybody’s ass.” Second, Micro¬ 
grafx’ future is now entangled in the big blueocracy. 

In fact, IBM was initially responsible for the distribution ofMir- 
rors. But when the new relationship went finalized just before 
COMDEX/Fall ’92, IBM agreed to let Micrografx assume all 
responsibility for its porting product. The company, quick on the 
draw, geared up for a big market push worldwide. But not before 
some disheartening financial information wafted toward Wall 
Street. The company boosted its fiscal ’92-’93 revenues, however, 
its operating expenses rose dramatically and the bottom line was 
break-even. 

T he computer media was filled with reports that Wall Street 
had forced the ouster of George Grayson who was presi¬ 
dent. Paul Grayson concedes, “There was a direct relationship 
between the company’s performance and George’s direction.” Two 
years ago, George became the chief operating officer. Micrografx 
insiders confide, “It worked well for 18 months, but six months 
ago, George took actions on a de facto basis. He restructured so that 
only three instead of 10 vice presidents directly reported to him.” 

Late last year, George resigned. Media reports attributed the 
resignation to pressure from Wall Street. But a board member told 


OS/2 Professional, “there was no intent to get George to leave the 
company. We actually tried to get him to stay as co-chair. But he 
resigned in protest.” 

Certainly there was a personal dimension to the resignation. 
Brother Paul supported the board vote. “We always had a healthy 
sibling rivalry,” recounts Paul, adding, “We felt strongly about 
issues and sometimes strongly disagreed. But this generally chan¬ 
neled to the benefit of the company.” 

But with Paul firmly at the helm, Micrografx is pursuing the 
OS/2 option aggressively—even as he maintains his Windows 
connection. “It is important for our customers to have options,” 
asserts Paul. “To make OS/2 successful, we have to help IBM and 
OS/2 compensate for weaknesses. We have helped with Mirrors 
by making it very easy to port Windows apps into OS/2. We are 
helping the developer community protect its investment in the 
Windows API. Remember, to us, which API a developer uses is 
not a religious issue. It is to IBM and Microsoft, but not to us.” 

P aul, as a self-described OS/2 evangelist, looks forward to the 
imminent release of2.1, and speaks of the new update almost 
poetically: “OS/2 2.1 will be a watershed release. It runs Windows 
apps a lot better. It has a 32-bit graphics engine. It’s less buggier, 
cleaner and faster, it hangs together. Overall, it has the look and 
feel of quality where the sum of its parts are indeed greater than 
the whole.” 

If Micrografx is in fact a pivotal factor in OS/2, the central fig¬ 
ure in the undertaking is Andrew Cohen, the firm’s affable direc¬ 
tor of systems development. “I’m the man with the ultimate 
responsibility for systems development and for working with 
IBM,” says Cohen. “And, I’m the OS/2 evangelist here.” 

Under Cohen’s baton are a number of applications. For OS/2, 
Andy boasts Designer (his “flagship”), Draw (Andy calls it “fast 
and friendly”) and of course the Mirrors migration tool. Micro¬ 
grafx also produces numerous Windows apps, including Picture 
Publisher, Charisma, ABC Flowcharter, Windows Orgcharting, 
Graphics Works and the low-end product, Photo Magic. 

Like others, Cohen is convinced that Mirrors will make a fun¬ 
damental difference for OS/2. “The reality is that the world’s apps 
were not completely portable into OS/2. You cannot make the 
world rewrite their apps. OS/2 has already fought that battle. But 
Mirrors will change all that. 

“Most important,” he continues, “is that Mirrors will allow 
developers who don’t have a lot of cash and funding to get onto the 
platform.” Cohen is enthusiastic about the future of IBM’s system 
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because, “Windows is just an extension of DOS. OS/2 is really an 
operating system. And its an operating system that will allow IS Vs 
(independent software vendors) entrance into an environment to 
produce mission critical applications.” 

F or Micrografx, being on the IBM team means immediate 
access to OS/2 s two million users, and millions more to be 
added this year. “We want to become one of the ten largest IS Vs 
in the world,” says Cohen. “We think OS/2 can help us become 
one of the top ten—and penetrate into the corporate world via 
IBM.” 

Indeed, Cohen sings the praises of OS/2 because the company 
uses it. “Many of us have it loaded onto our desktops. I do,” says 
Cohen. He generally uses several apps at once, including Hyper- 
Access for constant communication with CompuServe and file 
transfers with other points, MS Project in Windows, Lotus Notes 
for OS/2, Microsoft Excel for OS/2 and three word processors, 
Describe, Wordperfect and Word. “The big thing,” he says, “is that 
if one of the programs crashes, I don’t have to reboot. And I love 
my Workplace Shell.” 

It’s all loaded onto a six-pound 486/33 AquiLine notebook, 
sporting 16MB of RAM and 250MB hard 
drive, all plugged into an external NEC 3FG. 

The notebook fits into Cohen’s briefcase and 
he takes it with him wherever he goes. 

When Cohen is working on development, 

OS/2 makes life easier. “Developers can com¬ 
pile and debug on the same machine,” he 
explains, adding, “Time is a key factor in any 
development cycle. OS/2 really helps.” 

The system has some distance to go for 
Cohen’s taste. Among the improvements he 
wants most, security is a major factor. 

L est anyone think that cold business 
decisions alone dominate the thinking 
of Micrografx officials, chili consumers 
should remember there’s a corporate con¬ 
science lurking down there in Richardson. 

That spectacular and oh-so-chic chili cookoff at COMDEX is 
more than just an image booster. The profits are sent to the Cen¬ 
ter for Missing and Exploited Children in Virginia. The center has 
a special place in the heart of the Graysons and other computer 
industry leaders. In fact, the exotic technology that allows investi¬ 


gators to “age” the look of chil¬ 
dren on a screen is Micro¬ 
grafx software at work. As 
Micrografx grows, it ex¬ 
pects its commitment to 
the center to be enhanced. 

Micrografx may be just a 
small software company in 
Richardson, Texas. But it is stay¬ 
ing alive in a fiercely competi¬ 
tive environment by being quick 
on the Draw when it comes to 
market shifting. When it shoots, 
it shoots straight, and you can 
expect a heckuva lot more in the 
years to come than just smoke and 
Mirrors. ♦ 


Edwin Black is the executive 
editor of OS/2 Professional. 


Andrew Cohen, director of systems 
development, is “the OS/2 evangelist " at Micrografx. 
(Photo: Barksdale McNider.) 
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Before FaxWorks OS/2, you had to try to use a DOS or Windows based fax program to fax from OS/2. Not anymore! 
FaxWorks is a true OS/2 program. It uses the advanced features of OS/2 to turn your computer into a sophisticated 
send/receive fax machine. By taking advantage of OS/2's true multitasking capability, FaxWorks allows you to send, 
receive and print faxes in the background. So your computer can be doing more important things than just sending a 
fax. FaxWorks works the way you want. 


Support For Your Fax Modem 


FaxWorks, the OS/2 fax 
solution, makes it easy to send 
and receive faxes on your PC. 
With FaxWorks and a fax 
modem, faxing from OS/2 is 
as easy as printing. Since 
FaxWorks includes an OS/2 
printer driver, you can fax 
from your Windows and DOS 
applications running under 
OS/2. FaxWorks also supports 
Adobe Type Manager, so the 
faxes you send will have that 
"just-printed" look. FaxWorks, 
it meets your needs. 


FaxWorks works with the fax modems 
you want to use, like Intel, Class 1 and 
Class 2. This gives you the flexibility 
you want in selecting a fax modem. 
Support for more fax modems, just 
another reason why you need 
FaxWorks. 


All Sot'Net products are backed 
by a 60-day money-back 
guarantee. 


The Standard in Fax Software 


1-800-4FAXWORKS 

380 Interstate North Pkwy. Suite 150/ Atlanta. Georgia 30339/(404) 984-8088 Fax (404) 984-9956 
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Q&A 

A straight-talk interview for OS/2 professionals 


JOHN SOYRING 
Strategy and Vision for OS/2 


John Soyring, director of software development programs for IBM’s Personal Software 
Products division, has been associated with OS/2 since 1.x. Today, he is one of a small group of 
men at the epicenter of OS/2 s continuing development and hoped-for triumph. Indeed, he and 
three or four others have the key responsibility for all that goes right and wrong with OS/2. OS/2 
Professional editors Edwin Black and Bradley D. Kliewer caught up with Soyring at last 
November s COMDEX. In a poolside interview, Soyring revealed much about the 
strategy and visions for OS/2 s proliferation. An edited transcript follows. 


EB: We heard that if plans hold 
true that IBM will actually add 
something like a million new 
users per month come spring. Is 
that an optimistic or realistic 
projection? 



JS: That would be wonderful indeed 
if we re adding users at that rate. 

Whats really going to drive it, I think, during 1993, will be the 
fact that a number of people will buy a 486 right out of the box. 


is kind of like buying one of the new 
12 cylinder Jaguars and only buying 
six spark plugs. 

When you buy OS/2, you start tapping the power immediate¬ 
ly. A lot of people think it’s just 32-bit processing. But it s a lot 


They’ll say “I’m looking to buy a new home PC. I’m trying to decide 
whether I get the 50 MHz or 66 MHz 486.1 don’t want to install 
an operating system like DOS when I’m going to have 12 

megabytes or 16 megabytes of mem¬ 
ory. Nor do I want to let DOS con¬ 
strain me to 640K or a small amount 
of memory. I want a machine where 
the operating system is balanced 
with the power. That’s why I’m going 
to pick an operating system like 

OS/2.” 


Edwin Black: By the end of January, will there be in 
excess of 2 million users of OS/2 2.0? 


John Soyring: Well, if you just extrapolate from what we shipped 
during the first 120 days [a million 
copies] were well on track to achieve 
that type of an objective. As [IBM 
Personal Software Products division 
president] Lee Reiswig mentioned 
earlier today, it’s very difficult to pre¬ 
dict exactly where we will be. But 
demand continues to pick up and our 
shipments and order rates are very 
strong. It makes that [two million] a 
fairly reasonable estimate. [Editor’s 
Note: At press time in late December, 
more than 1.7 million copies had been 
shipped.] 


EB: So hardware upgrades into 
the 486 era are intrinsic to the 
strategy. 

J S: Yes, were going to see a lot of peo¬ 
ple buy the operating system just 
because they have hardware that’s 
going untapped if they don’t use an 
operating system such as OS/2. 
Putting DOS or DOS plus some of 
the extenders like Windows on a 486 
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more. Its the concurrency that lets you do multiple things at once. 
Just think of some of these other operating systems. You have to 
retrieve information off the disk. But when you go to the disk, or 
when you go off to communicate across the line, you get to see a 
beautifully crafted hourglass appear on your screen and watch it for 
a while. 

With OS/2 you can spawn off another task, let that communi¬ 
cation go off and then in the foreground keep viewing informa¬ 
tion, or inputting information. 

EB: While we get the sense that most OS/2 users today 
are the big corporate guys, we know you have an 800 
number. You are trying to reach out to lower end... 

JS: Corporate users are in the 30-50 percent range. Or perhaps we 
should say that 20-40 percent are end-user consumers. That’s 
worldwide. In the United States alone, there are still a very large 
percentage that are consumers. 

EB: What percentage? 

JS: Were not releasing that right now. 

EB: Majority or minority? 

JS: In the United States? For the first million it was a very large 
percentage, and I wont say whether it was majority. But con¬ 
sumers—just individuals buying—are a very large percentage. 

EB: So how does the corporate community fit in? 

JS: We’re still on track with our expectations for corporations. We 
expected corporations with OS/2 to buy in relatively small num¬ 
bers to start their development work, and maybe for small pilots 
of their applications as they start to roll out. 

EB: What about in Europe? Does the same corporate-to- 
consumer formula apply? 

JS: In Europe, a higher percentage are corporate buyers. And part 
of that is attributed to an 800 number for direct response ordering 
and fulfillment from the United States. Remember, the U.S. mar¬ 
ket is 250 million-plus people; the European market is 300 mil¬ 
lion or so, but in multiple languages, without a single direct cen¬ 
tral marketing organization. Its broken up. Every country has its 
own marketing and own sales organizations. 

EB: And European consumers? 

JS: Many of the big European countries are focusing on their large 
corporate accounts. But in Germany, for example, every box of 


OS/2 is being scarfed up by consumers before we could even ship. 
We re just getting to the point now where we re able to supply the 
demand of some of these countries. 

EB: One might ask why is it that better than 50.1 percent 
of the users of OS/2 at this time are living outside the Unit¬ 
ed States? 

JS: It’s complex. First, in Europe, many people skipped the DOS 
generation, and indeed they skipped PCs. For years, they were 
using terminals attached to mainframes or minis. When they 
decided to make the move, it was a little later than in North Amer¬ 
ica. By that time, 386 PCs—and now 486 PCs—were shipping, 
so they bought those for the first time. And when they bought 
them, they said, “Well, why buy a 10-year-old operating system. 
Let’s go with OS/2 version 1.” That’s why version 1 sold very well 
in Europe. 

Second, in Europe, they tend to be ahead of the United States 
in networking, in X.25 protocol, in ISDN, in fiber networking. 
And if you take a look at which operating system runs best on a 
network environment, there’s no comparison. OS/2 is far superi¬ 
or to DOS even with the extenders because of OS/2 s preemptive 
multitasking. With OS/2, you can handle interrupts coming in on 
a communication line while you’re doing something else. It pro¬ 
vides addressing protection so that if the communication session 
fails, the rest of your system doesn’t fail. You recover. 

Brad Kliewer: Ironically, if you look at the development 
of the IBM PC in its early years, it was driven by a lot of 
businesses buying, and then people found that they were 
using it at home for some of their work. 

JS: Right. 

BK: Do you see that same kind of development coming 
with OS/2 or are you going to be more directly marketing 
to the end-user at home? 

JS: Last night, in fact, I had dinner with two of our very large 
customers. They’re in a position now where they have tested the 
applications, they feel comfortable with the environment, they’re 
about to start replicating it throughout their enterprises in large 
numbers. So they’re starting to sign the checks for large numbers 
of licenses which they intend to purchase to roll out to their 
enterprises. But what we found interesting is that similar to 
the PC phenomena in the early 1980s, the people who are buying 
and using these in their offices are also many of the power users. 
Reiswig mentioned that 50 percent of the support calls are from 
people who assembled their own PCs in their garages or their 
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kitchens. There are no logos on these machines. 

EB: These people are exporting the system up to the cor¬ 
porate level. 

JS: Exactly. These people are becoming the evangelists, they’re 
zealots. They’re buying OS/2 because they recognize the power 
that’s in OS/2, combined with the powerful PCs that they’re 
assembling themselves. In fact, these people have been some of our 
biggest advocates within the industry. 

The same thing really happened in the early 1980s. These power 
users started getting into it and then they convinced everyone else. 
The PC kind of came in the back doors of the corporations. The 
IS executives didn’t buy them initially. People brought them into 
the departments themselves. Pretty soon the companies found out 
they had hundreds and thousands of PCs around, and soon after 
that they linked them together. 

We are now working on both ends, we’re marketing to the cor¬ 
porations, the IS executives, as well as consumers. In addition to 
that, we’re marketing to a very important vertical segment, name¬ 
ly, software developers. To us, that is a very large market opportu¬ 
nity. From the estimates, we believe there are 4 million plus devel¬ 
opers worldwide who are today creating DOS applications, Win¬ 
dows applications, OS/2 applications or host applications. 

EB: How many are U.S.-based? 

JS: My guess? Probably about half—based on numbers from ven¬ 
dors who produce software development tools for a living. 
Remember, not only are developers a large community, but a very 
influential community. If they start using OS/2 today to develop 
DOS applications, or Windows applications or host applications, 
pretty soon I think they’re going to see the benefits of OS/2 and then 
start developing more and more native OS/2 32-bit applications. 

EB: Who is represented in the 85,000 registered users 
that we’re mailing OS/2 Professional to in January? Some 
of these 4 million developers? 

JS: They’re in there. Those are the people who return their regis¬ 
tration cards. The PC industry has a terrible track record of hav¬ 
ing registration cards returned, even if we offer incentives. 

EB: You’re saying that it’s the really dedicated user who 
is turning in those cards. 

JS: I don’t think we’ve figured out why some people turn them in 
and others don’t. Certainly, there are some who are very dedicat¬ 
ed but don’t turn in their registration card. There are novice users 


who send in the registration card—and other novices don’t. I 
haven’t yet found a person who can tell me why or how it happens. 
I talk to people out at Borland and Lotus and other places where 
they try to get people to turn in their registration cards. They don’t 
know either. 

EB: Have you done demographics on the ones who have? 

JS: Of those that do fill them out, we took a look at the demo¬ 
graphics, and found that it’s anywhere from power users to small 
businesses to large corporations. There are a lot of large corpora¬ 
tions who don’t turn them in either. 

EB: Why? 

JS: Because buying patterns are so different. Sometimes they’re 
centrally purchased. Sometimes they’re purchased by depart¬ 
ments. And sometimes they’re purchased with additional license 
agreements conveying the right to make copies. Those companies 
don’t tell us who bought them and who’s using them, other than 
that their purchasing department bought 10,000 licenses. 

EB: How often does that happen? 

JS: Often. A lot of our registration cards users that your magazine 
OS/2 Professional is being sent to are still in the purchasing depart¬ 
ment responsible for hundreds of purchases. 

BK: You mentioned that people are, especially in the cor¬ 
porate environment, using OS/2 to develop DOS appli¬ 
cations. Yet if you look at the IBM C compiler, it develops 
only 32-bit code. 

JS: Right, that’s why it’s so important to have other compilers. 
Like the Watcom compiler allows you to develop DOS, Windows 
or OS/2 code. 

BK: Who do you see as being the major force in cross¬ 
platform development? 

JS: Well, today the dominant vendor for C compilers is Borland. 
They’ve stolen away market share from so many other vendors, and 
done it very well. 

BK: Does their debugger tend to run OK under the DOS 
environment in OS/2? 

JS: There’ve been some versions of the debugger where they had 
to get some fixes applied. But the ones I’ve talked to, say, “yeah this 
is working well.” 

BK: The debuggers can traditionally be a problem? 
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JS: Yes. That’s why I mentioned there re some, but we do a pretty 
good job of faithfully reproducing the DOS environment. It’s not 
an emulated DOS. There’s a real DOS we built that’s included 
right in OS/2 2.0. And it’s pretty close to DOS 5. 

BK: One of the things I’ve found using OS/2 with DOS 
applications is that you have a lot more memory free 
when you’re running LANs than when you’re running con¬ 
nections to AS/400s, or other large systems. Yet it doesn’t 
seem to be something that IBM emphasizes very much 
when you hear about OS/2. 

JS: It’s one of the things I personally emphasize all the time. But 
we must train others in IBM to emphasize it even if we don’t in 
our executive speeches. Connectivity is really one of the benefits. 
If you look at the votes that are coming into us—the consultants, 
the press, the end-users—they say we truly do have a better DOS 
than any of the DOS environments, better than IBM DOS, Dig¬ 
ital Research DOS or Microsoft DOS. And what are the benefits? 
The biggest benefit, the one we focus most on providing func¬ 
tionality for, is how much real address space do you get within a 
virtual DOS machine. And as you know, you figure a virtual DOS 
machine has about 740KB of the 640 available of real address space 
in CGA mode. And, in fact, you can get anywhere from 640 on 
up to 714, you can use EGA or VGA mode and still get about 640. 
This is even after the device drivers are loaded. 

BK: I was wondering whether you’re making an attempt 
to reach the MIS departments, say those people who are 
AS/400 or mainframe oriented as opposed to the people 
who already have a lot of knowledge about PCs. And, if 
so, how are you going about that? 

JS: For the Fortune N-thousand—I don’t know how many it is— 
where IBM has account executives and sales teams dedicated, we 
now have a worldwide market plan for each one of these accounts. 
These teams go in, find out how they can construct the best solu¬ 
tions for these customers, their IS executives and their entire cor¬ 
porations, all based on OS/2. 

BK: When you say “these teams,” what type of teams? 
Is this a combination of an SE and somebody who knows 
OS/2? 

JS: For some of the largest corporations, take World Bank of Cana¬ 
da, for example, there’s a very large team that’s comprised of mar¬ 
keting reps who know all the terms and conditions of contracts so 
we can get the right services for the client. They combine with 
technical support teams, the SEs and support staffs at both a 
national and international level who are helping out in this situa¬ 


tion as well as people at IBM and business partners who have ver¬ 
tical solutions and horizontal solutions and applications. It could 
be a specific banking or mailing application that could meet their 
requirements. Or we bring all these people in to put together a total 
solution that meets their total requirements. We’ve been able to do 
that with large companies such as World Bank in Canada. And 
indeed there are other large banks with which we have a similar 
arrangement. 

EB: People are always talking about OS/2 as the system 
of today and the future. It will preserve your DOS and look 
forward to the connectivity of the future. But then they 
have this asterisk about Taligent and I understand that 
the microkernel for OS/2 will be the same for Taligent. 

JS: IBM is basing a future version of OS/2 on the Mach micro¬ 
kernel. That IBM microkernel will be supporting the OS/2 envi¬ 
ronments, various Unix environments, DOS and others. We’re 
also working with Taligent and we’re encouraging them to con¬ 
sider the Mach microkernel as a basis for their operating system. 
But really, Taligent is a separate company and I have to leave it up 
to them to make that announcement. 

EB: So you’re encouraging them or its a done deal? 

JS: We re encouraging them. I can’t make the decision for them. 
[Editor’s Note: Sources say the deal is cut, even if the ink isn’t dry 
on the agreement.] 

EB: So is the next super wonderful system coming out 
of Taligent going to obsolete OS/2? 

JS: No. 

EB: And you’ll repeat those words in two years? 

JS: Yes. Taligent is building a new operating system from the 
ground up that’s object oriented for building new object-oriented 
applications. It’s going to be a great operating system. But what 
we’re doing in parallel is licensing technology back from Taligent 
as they develop this object-oriented technology. We intend to inte¬ 
grate that in future releases of OS/2 and AIX. We want as much 
commonalty as possible with Taligent from a programming envi¬ 
ronment and end-user environment in future years. Remember, 
we have also licensed technology to Taligent. It goes both ways. 
And by integrating technology both ways, we’re assured of a lot of 
commonalty. In addition we want the Taligent operating system 
to be able to run OS/2 PM applications, as well as 32-bit applica¬ 
tions unmodified. 
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BK: A few years ago, there was talk about cross-licens¬ 
ing with NeXT. Has anything come of that? 

JS: IBM entered into a license agreement for the NeXT step tech¬ 
nology. We took a close and careful look at it, and what we saw vis¬ 
a-vis OS/2 was that there was technology that we already had, or 
there was technology that’s become very popular in the industry 
from Apple and others that we’ve been able to license. We chose to 
go with Apple technology. There were some inhibitors with the 
NeXT technology that made it a little difficult putting it into the 
Intel environment. The graphical interface of NeXT is based on 
Display Postscript. Display Postscript requires floating point cal¬ 
culations. As you know all the Intel-based processors, 286s and 
386SXs and 386DXs, don’t come standard with floating point pro¬ 
cessing. 

EB: The momentum spoken of by Lee Reiswig, what hap¬ 
pens to this “mo” when Windows Not There... excuse me, 
Windows NT... finally gets its act together, whatever quar¬ 
ter that is, first, second, third or fourth? We know it will 
receive tons of media and hype. What happens the day 
after that? 

JS: Microsoft is very good at marketing. There’s no question about 
it. We view them as a very strong competitor because of their mar¬ 
keting skills. We also believe that with OS/2 we have today a tech¬ 
nologic lead. We also believe that the technology that we’re invest¬ 
ing in for portable operating systems, for advanced end-user inter¬ 
faces with pen technology and with voice recognition technology, 
and where we are with object-oriented technology—we think all 
that puts us two, three or more years ahead of NT. 

EB: One-to-two was what I heard you say at lunch. 

JS: I would say two-to-three, in my personal opinion. This March, 
we start shipping a system object model. Microsoft and other ven¬ 
dors have talked about having a system object model “sometime in 
the future.” That’s 1994 or later. But we’re already going to be 
through several iterations by the time they ship that first system 
object model, assuming they even do so, in ’94. 

EB: So you’re gonna have a run for your money—but 
you’re ready for it? 

JS: We have to view them seriously. They’ve done well in the mar¬ 
ket place. We re gonna watch whatever they do, and whatever 
comes out of it as well as other vendors, not just Microsoft. 

EB: Thank you Mr. Soyring. ♦ 



AutoTester Solves 
Your Complex 
OS/2 Presentation 
Manager Testing 
\ Problems. 


If you are building or maintaining OS/2 Presentation Manager applications, 
you will appreciate the rich functionality and features available in AutoTester, 
Inc's new Graphical User Interface Testing Programs. 


Create and Maintain Tests Easily 

Building test cases with the new AutoTester GUI products is quick and 
easy. AutoTester’s structured, menu-driven approach is faster and more 
accurate than manual or programmed methods. 

AutoTester provides a powerful command set which solves the complex 
problems inherent in testing dynamic windowing environments. AutoTester 
can emulate mouse movements, keystrokes or system commands. 

AutoTester allows you to divide your tests into small modules which are 
easy to change or enhance. You can separate the test data from the logic of 
the test. Test data can be maintained in separate text files which can be 
easily updated or expanded. 


AutoTester for 
GUI applications 



Test was successful 


AutoTester 


AutoTester 


Test Multiple Windows Simultaneously 

AutoTester can test relative to a window’s current position even if it has 
moved from its original position. You can resize and reposition windows. 
You can also wait for particular windows to appear before proceeding with 
your test. 

Retrieve any Text as ASCII Text 

AutoTester can retrieve text from any window - regardless of font type, 
style or size - as normal ASCII text. This text can then be compared or used 
as input in another section of the test. 


AutoTester can 
retrieve text 
from any window 


As application text: 

Only AutoTester has this capability 

Converted to normal ASCII text: 

Only AutoTester has this capability 



AutoTester 

A Software Recording Company 


To Experience The Power Of AutoTester 
For Graphical User Interfaces, 

Call 1-800-328-1196 
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Ieasons Why You Should Be Using 
Describe Word Processor 4.0 SE 


/Scilbe 4,0 C:\MINF\MarkeHnq\ad\malnad 


Q DESCRIBE IS THE ONLY WORD 
PROCESSOR MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR OS/2. Q With Background printing, 
you can print a document and get back to 
work instantaneously. Q Character 
Manager’s the easy way to set special charac¬ 
ter definitions. Q With the text box tool you 
can add copy to a picture frame. Q You can 
take advantage of DeScribe’s interactive defin¬ 
itions dictionary' and thesaurus, as well as 
define and edit the Group dictionary with your 
unique company or technical language. 

Q DeScribe’s multitasking and multithread¬ 
ing let you work on multiple documents all at 
once. Q BUBBLE HELP ELIMI¬ 
NATES GUESSING AT CONFUS¬ 
ING ICONS AND SYMBOLS. 

Q Master Document Manager 
lets you control the index, the 
table of contents, and page num 
bering across multiple files. Q Describe has 
always been an innovative leader - and always 
will be. □ You can create and name styles 
from previously formatted text. Q] More than 
100 import/ export text and graphic filters 
open a world of possibilities. E Edit concur¬ 
rent varying magnifications of the same docu¬ 
ment. E You can reverse, rotate, and even 
print colored text. E DESCRIBE HAS 
BEEN CHOSEN BY PC COMPUTING AS A 
FINALIST FOR ITS 1992 MVP AWARD 
FOR WORD PROCESSING. 



Undoes document changes 
you made since you last 
saved the file. 


E You’ll be in good company with a number 
of Fortune 100 corporations. 

(□ Dropped capital letters are a click 
away. E Mail merge is easier than ever. 

E The style palette puts fast dynamic text for¬ 
matting at your fingertips. E Describe deliv¬ 
ers today what others promise tomorrow. 

FT! Threaded snapshots automatically back up 
your work, sparing you 
from the results of system 
crashes. Q| Unlimited 
UNDO restores your work 
step by step, all the way back to the last time 
you saved the document. E True hierarchi¬ 
cal stylesheets exploit an inheritance structure 
for unsurpassed document formatting. 

E YOU’LL GET A FREE UPGRADE WITH 
DESCRIBE WORD PROCESSOR 4.0 SE - 
THE ONLY SUBSCRIPTION EDITION IN 
THE INDUSTRY. E Both Signature and 
Two-up printing work together to create 
booklet formats. m Output is easier than ever 
with drag and drop printing of either individ¬ 
ual or simultaneous multiple documents. 
m DeScribe's novice mode simplifies the 
learning curve. 




FINALIST 


©Copyright 1992 Describe. Inc. All rights reserved. 
Describe® is the registered trademark of Describe, Inc. 
OS/2 IGNITED! logo™ is a trademark of IBM Corp. and is 
used by Describe. Inc. under license. Other brand or prod¬ 
uct names are registered trademarks of their respective 
companies. 


m CUSTOMIZE 
TOOL ICONS JUST 
THE WAY YOU 
WANT WHERE 
YOU WANT. 

E DRAG AND 
DROP DOCU¬ 
MENT ICONS MAKE IT FAST AND EASY 
TO CREATE BOILERPLATES. 

ED Only Describe Word Processor 4.0 SE 
gives you unparalleled text control, so you can 
prepare documents your way - any way you'd 
like. E Creating first drafts is a breeze with 
convenient draft and outline modes, as well as 
bulleting and numbering functions. 

E Automatically print repeating text (like 
CONFIDENTIAL) on your document pages. 

EE DESCRIBE WORD PROCESSOR 
4.0 SE IS NOT THE FIRST 32-BIT 
WORD PROCESSOR - 
DESCRIBE 3 0 32 WAS! 


Describe 

WORD 

PROCESSOR 


4047 N. Freeway Blvd. 
Sacramento, CA 95834 
Phone 800 448-1586 
FAX 916 923-3447 
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Software for OS/2 


Micrografx Draw 3.0 for OS/2 

REVIEWED BY HERB TYSON 


P lan on giving yourself at least a whole weekend to explore and 
enjoy Draw 3.0 for OS/2. The OS/2 version of Micrografx’s 
popular drawing program offers a lot of value, utility and enter¬ 
tainment. Draw 3.0 is powerful, versatile and fun—yes, fun! While 
its not perfect (see Don’t Get Bent Out of Shape, page 39), the 
pluses seem to outweigh any minuses. 

A Different Path 

Ifyoulearned computer drawing using Microsoft Windows Paint¬ 
brush, you’ll have to cross a few new bridges when you start using 
Micrografic Draw. Once you do, however, 
you’re likely to find it worth the journey. 

Using Paintbrush is largely intuitive. You just 
pick a tool and start making designs on the 
screen. You gradually add and subtract 
attributes until the screen looks the way you 
want it to look. You can apply shapes and 
text. However, once you’ve applied a shape 
or text, while you can perform some manip¬ 
ulation, you can forget about editing its orig¬ 
inal form. 

Draw has a different point of departure. 

In Draw, a picture consists of one or more 
symbols. Each symbol is a distinct graphic or 
text element. If you see something you want to delete, don’t search 
for an “eraser.” Instead, select the symbol that contains what you 
want to delete, and then edit that symbol. If you don’t like where 
a circle is, just click on it, and drag it to a new location. 

The whole process at first is too indirect, and seems as if it’s going 
to be a lot more work. Once you get used to the different approach, 
however, graphics editing ends up being quite easy. Compare Draw 
to Paintbrush. If you don’t like where something is, it’s often 
extremely difficult to isolate a single element because it’s all one 
big drawing. It’s kind of like chili and salt. If you taste too much 
salt, there’s really no effective method of removing it. All you 
can do is add more of everything else. That’s probably why chili 
often ends up in such big batches. It’s the same way with Paint¬ 
brush drawings. Once you have put something onto the canvas, 
you can only undo it if it is the last thing you did. Otherwise, 


you will have a dickens of a time trying to isolate it. 

In Draw, however, just click on the salt, and press the delete key. 
Or, edit it down to a reasonable amount. This separation of ele¬ 
ments into layers is what distinguishes a painting package from a 
drawing package. In many respects, a drawing package resembles 
the CAD (Computer Aided Drafting) programs used by archi¬ 
tects, but with features and tools designed for artists rather than 
engineers. 

Layering of symbols has other much more important benefits as 
well. Draw comes with some 2,900 clip art 
images. Using the built-in clip art catalog, 
you can preview and then pull in bits and 
pieces from more than two dozen cate¬ 
gories of images (animals, cartoons, office 
equipment, signs, icons, transportation, 
presidents, landmarks and so forth). Are 
you an aspiring cartoonist? Draw might be 
your medium. You get a variety of bodies, 
heads, eyes, ears, animals to get started. 
Draw even includes pre-drawn balloons 
(those billowing ovals above the heads of 
Snoopy and Garfield that contain their 
thoughts and words), as well as a Balloon 
font. As you improve, you can add your own symbols to the catalog. 

Special Effects 

About 10 years ago, the Museum of Art in Toledo exhibited a series 
of clever works by a pop artist. The collection included such works 
as “Circle into a Square,” which showed a circle metamorphosing 
into a square. Another was “Apple into a Banana.” Draw has its 
own version of this in a command called Blend. First, draw a small 
red circle. Next, draw a large yellow square. Then, select the two 
symbols and execute the Blend command. Select any number of 
steps from one to 100. Blend then fills in the intervening space 
with that many symbols, showing the transformation from one 
object into another. The transformation takes into account size, 
color and shape, going from a small red circle, to a rounded orange 
square, to the yellow square. Starting with two circles and 100 
steps, you get something that resembles the Alaska Pipeline. 
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Going from a drawing of a horse and buggy to a car also presents 
an interesting and symbolic picture. Each intervening step pro¬ 
duces a separate symbol, giving you additional control should you 
not be entirely satisfied. The tutorial in the Draw manual uses this 
feature to produce a flock of geese (or were they ducks?) flying in 
V formation. 

Another impressive special effect is fitting text to curves. You 
create a symbol that contains text. Next, you select it and any other 
symbol to which you want that text to cling. Then you apply the 
Fit Text to Curve command. The text drapes itself along the 
selected surface. It needn’t be a plain simple circular curve. It can 
be a triangle, a square, a mountain range or even a stock market 
graph, depending on how your week is going. 

While you’re at it, you also can convert text to curves. This gives 
you the flexibility to edit the shapes and sizes of letters (e.g., for 
designing company logos and trademarks) in imaginative and 
novel ways. Imagine the word Swallow with the S gulping down 
the rest of the word. Say...that sounds like the perfect logo for a 
conglomerate. 

Draw also has a Rotate feature. This feature allows you to rotate 
any symbol—including text—to any angle you want. You can set 
the axis at the center of the symbol, or at any other point in the 
drawing. Using the latter technique, you can draw a reference 
point, and then rotate a variety of different symbols around it. 
How’s that, for a different slant? 

And, speaking of slant, you can slant any symbol (including text) 
any amount you want. This is especially handy when creating 
three-dimensional drawings and shadow effects. For example, first 
draw an object. Then make a copy of it. Color the copy gray or 
black, and then slant it to form a perfect shadow. Then rotate the 
shadow so that it is anchored to the same logical point as the orig¬ 
inal. With these kinds ofbuilt-in special effects, almost anyone can 
look like a consummate artiste. 

Drawing and Text Tools 

For creating symbols, Draw lets you create text in any font and 
point size. Nineteen Adobe typefaces are included in the package. 
Draw has standard tools for drawing ovals, rectangles, rounded 
rectangles, polygons and free-form figures, as well as less standard 
multi-bend curves, wedges and arcs. Some of this you’ll recognize 
from PM Chart. Draw lets you fill your objects with pre-defined 
hatching, bitmaps, solid colors, as well as gradient colors. If you 
don’t see what you like, you can edit the bitmaps, colors and gra¬ 
dients that are provided. Draw has a nice time-saving feature: it 
remembers the last three fill types you selected, and adds them to 
the drop-down menu. It also remembers the last three line widths 
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you specified in addition to the last nine files you opened. 

Draw also has a zoom feature that lets you magnify your view 
for close-in editing. At maximum magnification in straight VGA 
(640x480), an area of about one square inch fills the entire screen. 
Unlike Windows Paintbrush, you won’t get pixel-by-pixel editing. 
However, after you’ve experienced the power of object-oriented 
drawing, you probably won’t miss the tedium of the pixel-by-pixel 
approach. 

Speaking of pixels, OS/2 comes with it’s own pixel-oriented edi¬ 
tor—the Icon Editor. Anyone who’s used it to create icons soon 
comes to wish for more powerful tools. For example, the icon edi¬ 
tor doesn’t have tools for drawing circles, boxes or even text. The 
natural question, then, is whether or not Draw can do duty as an 
icon editor. The answer is yes and no. You can’t save from Draw 
into .ICO format. However, you can create your image in Draw, 
copy it to the clipboard and then paste it into OS/2’s own icon edi¬ 
tor. In fact, some of Draw’s clip art makes excellent icons. 

Editing Prowess 

Not all of Draw’s skills come in the creation department. It’s also 
very handy for editing what you (or anyone else) create. All graph¬ 
ic symbols have handles that define the basic object. For example, 
a rectangle has eight handles—one at each corner, and one in the 
middle of each side. You can manipulate the shape of the rectan¬ 
gle by tugging at any handle. What if that’s not enough? Draw lets 
you add handles to an existing object. Suppose you draw a dinosaur, 
but don’t have enough handles to fully extend and arch the back. 
No problem, just add some extra handles. 

For those whose mouse-eye coordination needs some improve¬ 
ment, Draw lets you smooth an object. Suppose the dinosaur you 
drew looks a bit too jagged. No problem, use the smoothing tool 
to add graceful contours. The unsmoothing tool lets you go the 
other way. You also can convert any symbol into a series of Bezier 
curves (a curve with two stretch points and two anchors). This gives 
you the ability to mold the object into whatever shape you like. 

Sometimes, it’s inconvenient to have to deal with a lot of small 
parts. That’s no problem. Draw lets you select objects and then 
Group them so they can be treated as a whole rather than indi¬ 
vidually. Later on, if you need to remove or modify one of the small 
parts, you can Ungroup them. Similarly, if you draw an unclosed 
object (i.e., an incomplete polygon), you can close it (or, reopen it), 
using the Connect and Disconnect commands. 

Fonts 

The Draw package says that it comes with 18 re-shapeable outline 
fonts. After installing Draw, in fact, the font menu in DeScribe 
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shows 19 additional Adobe typefaces. Nonetheless, that’s better 
than the way some other font providers count. Some count a given 
type face family as up to four fonts, e.g., Times Normal, Times 
Bold, Times Italic and Times Bold Italic. The package says “13 
fonts included” and you find that those 13 are Times Roman, Hel¬ 
vetica and Symbol—each multiplied by four—along with Couri¬ 
er. Technically, it’s true: a typeface includes the full family of sizes 
and styles, whereas each font is a particular style and size within 
the typeface. To the average user, however, it’s misleading and dis¬ 
appointing. 

Fortunately, Micrografx doesn’t count that way. Draw adds 19 
new typeface names to your OS/2 font menu (even more show up 
on Draw’s own list). These are added to the system fonts, and 
become available not only for Draw, but for any other font-hun¬ 
gry PM (Presentation Manager) application on your system. The 
Draw-added fonts were immediately usable by DeScribe, the 
Enhanced PM Editor, as well by desktop folder. You could fill the 
better part of an afternoon just playing with the possibilities. Using 
their Marriage font (the kind of font you see on wedding invita¬ 
tions), the desktop takes on a whole new look! Some of the others 
included are Bodini, Broadway, Cooper Black, Frugal Sans and an 
interesting looking one called Stop. However, you’ll probably want 
to print out samples in the form of a typeface reference using an 
OS/2 word processor. Unlike the Micrografx’s PM Chart appli¬ 
cation that comes with OS/2, Draw doesn’t provide a font preview 
when you’re selecting fonts. 

Don’t Get Bent Out of Shape 

There’s a lot of value packed into Draw. Even so, strong OS/2 sup¬ 
porters won’t be entirely satisfied. For one thing, Draw is a very 
close Mirrors port from Draw for Windows. Micrografx Mirrors 
is an API translation technology that lets developers quickly move 
applications from Windows to OS/2. The resulting applications 
are usually not what OS/2 purists call “WPS aware.” WPS (Work¬ 
place Shell) awareness can mean 
several things. For example, with 
a WPS-aware program you can 
drag files from an open folder 
and drop them into an applica¬ 
tion. Try it with the EPM editor, 
or with DeScribe, and the file is 
immediately loaded by the appli¬ 
cation. Try it with Draw, and you 
get the international DO NOT 
ENTER icon. Draw’s not alone, 


of course, since even OS/2’s own E.EXE and many of the pro¬ 
ductivity applets also flunk this test. 

Less forgivable, however, is the fact that Draw isn’t HPFS- 
aware. It can neither read nor write extended filenames. OS/2’s 
HPFS (High Performance File System) supports file names up to 
254 characters. When I tried to save a clip-art-based creation as 
Dinosaur Wearing Monocle, Draw wouldn’t acquiesce. 

Another missed opportunity is multithreading. When printing, 
Draw often subjects the user to long waits as the picture wends its way 
to the spooler. Only when it’s completely spooled, does the “Wait” 
icon go away. Mind you, the printing quality is terrific. The images 
you get are far and away superior to anything you’ll get from Win¬ 
dows Paintbrush. Smoothed drawings come out smooth. Just the 
same, it would be much more OS/2-ish of Draw if printing could be 
handled by a separate thread. Perhaps we’ll see that in version 4.0? 

Draw reads graphics from 12 formats—Micrografx DRW, 
GRF and PIC, Adobe Illustrator AI and EPS, Zsoft PCX, stand¬ 
ard TIFF, ANSI Text, CGM, GEM, Macintosh PCT and Word¬ 
Perfect WPG. Missing from this list, unfortunately, are ICO, 
BMP and OS/2 metafiles. The list of formats to which Draw can 
write is even shorter—DRW (versions 1 through 3), PIC, GEM 
(draw and artline), CGM, AI, PCT and WPG. You can copy to 
the clipboard and paste into another application. However, that’s 
not as convenient as having the additional export and import fil¬ 
ters built-in. 

Another shortcoming is the inability to edit multiple files at the 
same time. Given that Draw is very memory-intensive (it seems 
to require about 2.2 megabytes for basic operations at 640x480x16 
colors, with considerably more for 256 colors), that may not be 
such a bad thing. However, Draw won’t let you start a second 
instance of itself. Even when you set the window behavior to Cre¬ 
ate Another, Draw still won’t comply. 

The Bottom Line 

In the final analysis, despite a few ironable wrinkles, Draw comes 
up looking like a winner. It’s a powerful and affordable drawing 
package that is both entertaining and productive. With it, you can 
create high-powered, high-quality, professional-looking graphics 
in a fraction of the time and cost it might take you using other avail¬ 
able alternatives. And, let s face it, at the moment, there simply 
aren’t very many alternatives. For all that Draw might lack, it brings 
a lot of extra capabilities to your OS/2 desktop. ♦ 

Herb Tyson is a consultant to the computer industry whose clients in¬ 
clude IBM. 


Micrografx Draw 3.0 
for OS/2 


Micrografx, Inc. 

1303 Arapaho 
Richardson, TX 75081 
(800)733-3729 
(214)234-1769 
(214) 234-2410 (Fax) 

List price: 

Micrografx Draw 3.0 for 

OS/2 

$149.00 
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To a software 
developer, this is what 
heaven looks like. 


Most people wouldn’t know what to make of a screen like 
this. But developers like you know a screen like this can 
help make all kinds of applications. With OS/2® 2.0, you 
can develop the DOS, Windows™ OS/2 and host-based 
apps end users need. And you can do it faster and easier 
than ever before. Because OS/2 2.0 can make the most 
of your 386 or 486 processor. 

Now you can edit in one window, compile in 
another, profile in a third and test in a fourth. Pre¬ 
emptive multitasking makes everything run smoothly 
and responsively. And OS/2 Crash Protection™ helps 
shield running applications from each other, so if one 
goes down it won’t affect the others. Instead of reboot¬ 
ing, you just restart the affected app and continue. 

And since OS/2 2.0 is a 32-bit operating system, pro¬ 
grams are easier to write and run faster, too. Which all 
adds up to improved productivity and reduced develop¬ 
ment cycle time. 

But maybe the best part is that for less than the cost 
of DOS and Windows, OS/2 gives you a whole lot more. 
And to keep your cycle rolling, a full range of services 
and support are available, like on-line help through 
OS/2 Support line, Bulletin Board and IBM Link. Or 
you can join the IBMOS2 and OS2DEV 
conferences on CompuServe® where you 
can meet IBMers, users and developers 
who can find fast answers to your 
questions. For an IBM authorized dealer 
near you, or to order OS/2 2.0 from 
IBM, call 1 800 3-IBM-OS2.* 



• OS/2 Crash Protection helps shield applications from each other. 

• The integrating platform of choice for DOS , Windows and OS/2. 

• Preemptive multitasking for responsive , reliable execution. 

• 32-bit flat address space for productive programming. 

• A full range of IBM services and support. 
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IBM Workframe/2 vl .0 & the OS/2 2.0 

Developer’s Toolkit 

REVIEWED BY TODD B. CROWE 


F or developers wishing to write software for OS/2 2.0, IBM 
has provided the Developer’s WorkSet/2. IBM C Set/2, a C 
compiler and debugger for OS/2 which was reviewed in the pre¬ 
miere issue of OS/2 Professional, is one of three parts of the IBM 
Developer’s WorkSet/2. The other two parts, IBM WorkFrame/2 
and the OS/2 2.0 Developer’s Toolkit, are the focus of this review. 
WorkFrame/2 is an integrated development environment (IDE) 
for C Set/2, the Developers Toolkit and other IBM and third- 
party development tools. The Developer’s Toolkit contains a 32- 
bit linker, import libraries, 

OS/2 2.0 system header 
files and other tools neces¬ 
sary for developing OS/2 
2.0 applications. 

WorkFrame/2 is pack¬ 
aged as a set of two short 
manuals and a single (3.5") 
disk which installs in 
approximately 2.2MB of 
disk space. The Developer’s 
Toolkit comes on nine 
(3.5”) disks and includes 
three separately installable 
sets of software: develop¬ 
ment tools (8.9MB), online 
information (7.3MB) and sample programs (7.7MB). Three of the 
Developer’s Toolkit’s disks include a kernel debugger, a debug ver¬ 
sion of the OS/2 2.0 kernel, a debug version of Presentation Man¬ 
ager and symbol files. 

WorkFrame/2 vl -0 

WorkFrame/2 is a 32-bit, Presentation Manager (PM)-based 
IDE. WorkFrame/2 insulates OS/2 developers from command¬ 
line drudgery by providing a graphical shell that integrates the PM 
and text-based tools used in development work (compilers, edi¬ 
tors, debuggers and so forth). When Workframe/2 is used as a 
front-end for C Set/2, the compiler options are graphically repre¬ 
sented through a set of dialog boxes. And integration with the 
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Developer’s Toolkit makes WorkFrame/2 an easy-to-use launch¬ 
ing pad for many of the tools in the kit. Other features of Work- 
Frame/2 include project control, a make file creation utility, online 
help and IBM’s excellent product support. 

WorkFrame/2 can simplify the tedious task of learning and 
using command line options by hiding the details under the cov¬ 
ers of easy-to-use dialog boxes. This is one of WorkFrame/2’s 
nicest features. Consider the C Set/2 support mentioned previ¬ 
ously. Instead of having to look up and use what are often incom¬ 
prehensible compiler 
switches, the Work- 
Frame/2 user simply selects 
a menu item and then 
chooses options from a dia¬ 
log box. Each option is pre- 
sented as a short text 
description. If this is not 
descriptive enough, online 
help is one click away—giv¬ 
ing the user a more com¬ 
plete description of the 
option. 

These graphical dialogue 
boxes are available to other 
tools as well. WorkFrame/2 
includes full support for the linkers (both the default OS/2 linker 
and the 32-bit linker included with the Toolkit). Generic dialog 
boxes provide support for a make utility, a debugger and default 
target application run-time options. You can add basic support for 
other tools by simply selecting an item from the WorkFrame/2 
pull-down menu and entering information (e.g., path, default 
arguments and so forth) in a dialog box. 

The development process typically involves a cycle of editing, 
compiling, linking and then testing the target application. In a 
command-line environment, entering commands for each step of 
this development cycle can be very tedious (even when using a 
make utility). This is another area where the IDE provided by 
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WorkFrame/2 can help. Using WorkFrame/2, the development 
cycle typically involves two fundamental steps. First, changing and 
saving the source code in an editor, and second, selecting a make 
or build option from the WorkFrame/2 pull-down menu. Of 
course, the user also has the option of a simple compile or link (as 
opposed to a complete build). Once the target application has been 
created, menu options are available to run the application stand¬ 
alone or from within a debugger. 

Project control is another feature of WorkFrame/2 which can 
ease the development process. Many applications are composed of 
several separate pieces; for instance, even fairly simple OS/2 appli¬ 
cations often consist of an executable file, one or more dynamic 
link libraries (DLLs) and a help file. WorkFrame/2 uses projects, 
which represent each of these pieces and the application as a whole, 
as the units of work. 

Each application developed with WorkFrame/2 must be com¬ 
posed of one or more projects. A project may be a base project or 
a composite project. A separate base project is typically used for 
each part of the application (e.g., one for the executable, one for 
each DLL, one for the help file and so on). Each base project may 
contain its own set of options—compiler, linker and so forth. 
Then, you can create a single composite project to coordinate all 
of the base projects. Unfortunately, using projects under Work¬ 
Frame/2 entails some problems that make projects difficult to use. 
For example, all of the files within a base project must be within 
the same directory. 

Once you have set up a project, you can create the target by sim¬ 
ply specifying the source files and selecting the Build command 
from the WorkFrame/2 pull-down menu. WorkFrame/2 uses 
built-in rules to determine how to create the target. 

To further aid the build process and manage file dependencies, 
WorkFrame/2 has a built-in make file creation tool. You will find 
make file creation both quick and simple when using this tool: 
select files from the project file list to use as sources, select a set of 
actions to be accomplished by the make file (e.g., compile, link, 
resource compile and IPF compile) and start the tool. The make 
file creation tool automatically generates the make file, including 
any dependencies. The tool has one serious flaw: it can only gen¬ 
erate new make files (i.e., it cannot be used to update old make 
files). 

WorkFrame/2 is generally very simple to use, and as with the 
other two pieces ofWorkSet/2 it includes online, context sensitive 
help. Technical support for WorkFrame/2 is, of course, available 
from IBM. IBM has also recently released two new packages of 
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software for WorkFrame/2. One is a library manager for object 
modules (CSD #CS00003). The other is a set of documentation 
and examples on how to write applications and extensions which 
interface with WorkFrame/2. 

OS/2 2.0 Developer’s Toolkit 

The OS/2 2.0 Developer’s Toolkit is a set of tools, online docu¬ 
mentation and sample programs which OS/2 developers can use 
to create OS/2 2.0 applications. The Developer’s Toolkit also 
includes debug versions of the kernel and PM which developers 
can use to help write OS/2 device drivers and Debug PM appli¬ 
cations. (See the Bookstax review of Writing OS/2 2.0 Device 
Drivers in C page 65.) These parts of the Developer’s Toolkit are 
briefly described below. 

Development Tools 

The tools included with the OS/2 2.0 Developer’s Toolkit include: 
a 32-bit non-segmented linker, 16- and 32-bit import libraries, an 
import library utility, C and assembler include files, editors for 
icons, fonts and dialog boxes, a resource compiler, an Information 
Presentation Facility (IPF) compiler, a System Object Model 
compiler and other utilities. 

The OS/2 2.0 base product includes a linker. However, this link¬ 
er will only produce 16-bit segmented executables. To create true 
32-bit applications, programs must be linked with a 32-bit linker 
like the one that comes with the Developer’s Toolkit. The linker 
has many of the same features and options as the normal OS/2 
linker, but can link applications for the flat memory model avail¬ 
able in OS/2 2.0. OS/2 applications which use DLLs or any of the 
OS/2 Application Programming Interfaces (APIs), such as 
Dos-, Gpi-, Win- and so forth) must be linked with special import 
libraries to resolve the API calls to addresses within the OS/2 sys¬ 
tem DLLs. The Developer’s Toolkit includes import libraries for 
both 16-bit and 32-bit interfaces. It also includes a library utility 
which can be used to create import libraries for newly developed 
DLLs. 

If you are writing applications that use the OS/2 APIs, the 
Developer’s Toolkit contains all of the necessary include files. You 
will also find include files that describe such things as the layout of 
16- and 32-bit executable file headers. The toolkit has two sets of 
headers to support both C and assembler. 

The Developer’s Toolkit contains several important editing util¬ 
ities including an icon editor, a font editor and a dialog editor. The 
icon editor is the same one that comes with the OS/2 base prod¬ 
uct. The font editor can be used to create bitmap fonts like the ones 
included with OS/2. While these two editors are handy utilities, 
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DOT EXE 


the real gem is the dialog editor. With this utility, you can create 
dialog boxes in a WYSIWYG environment. Nearly all of the con¬ 
trols that can be put in a dialog box are supported. The dialog edi¬ 
tor is very similar to the one in the Microsoft OS/2 Presentation 
Manager Toolkit (for OS/2 1. x) but with some nice added fea¬ 
tures such as a graphical tool bar. The dialog editor saves dialogs 
in both source, which can be edited as plain text, and compiled for¬ 
mats. A resource compiler also 
included in the Developer’s 
Toolkit can be used to compile the 
source resource files. 

The source for online help and 
documents is written in a tag lan¬ 
guage. The tag language is then 
compiled into a format that is rec¬ 
ognized by the IPF. This tag lan¬ 
guage compiler is yet another part 
of the Developer’s Toolkit. 
Online help and documents 
which use the IPF are generally 
quite easy to write and may use 
such features as hypertext links, 
multiple fonts and different types of highlighting, graphics, appli¬ 
cation controlled windows and dynamic data formatting. 

One of the most important new features in OS/2 2.0 is the 
Workplace Shell and the System Object Model (SOM). The 
Developer’s Toolkit includes a SOM compiler which allows devel¬ 
opers to use the SOM with their applications. Currendy, the SOM 
compiler comes with bindings for only the C language. 

Some of the other development tools included with the Devel¬ 
oper’s Toolkit are a utility to provide quick access to online help 
from within editors and other applications, utilities to modify and 
examine executables, a utility to create symbol files for the kernel 
debugger and an nmake utility. 

Online Information 

Just having the tools to write OS/2 applications is not enough. An 
application developer also needs documentation which describes 
how to use the tools and the OS/2 APIs. The OS/2 2.0 Develop¬ 
er’s Toolkit contains all of the reference documentation a typical 
application developer will need. The Toolkit includes complete 
references on the Control Program interface (Dos- API), Presen¬ 
tation Manager, SOM, IPF and REXX. You will also find online 


help for all of the tools in the Developer s Toolkit. The informa¬ 
tion in the online documentation and help is well organized and 
easy to reference. 

Sample Programs 

The Developer’s Toolkit includes 31 programs which developers 
may use for examples. Some of the topics covered in the example 
programs are: creating a DLL, writing multithreaded applications, 
dialog boxes, named pipes and semaphores, SOM, IPF, REXX 
and physical and virtual device drivers. To help explain the impor¬ 
tant concepts of each, all of the example programs are documented. 

Debug Kernel and PM 

For many developers the debug kernel and kernel debugger will 
not be necessary, but for OS/2 device driver writers they are indis¬ 
pensable. The kernel debugger (in conjunction with the debug 
kernel) allows a developer to set breakpoints within applications, 
device drivers and even the kernel itself. The debugger can single 
step through code and change memory and register contents. With 
symbol files installed the debugger can symbolically display mem¬ 
ory references. The kernel debugger is not a source level debugger, 
it can only display code as assembly language. The kernel debug¬ 
ger (and Debug PM) require a terminal connected over a serial port. 

While the kernel debugger is primarily useful for device driver 
developers, Debug PM is more useful to application developers. 
When PM detects and returns an error, the error message is also 
displayed on the external debug terminal. This is often convenient 
when access to the full screen is required during program execution 
(without interference from the debugger or other tools that might 
alter the appearance of the Workplace Shell). Unfortunately, the 
information output to the debug terminal is often very limited. 

Summary 

The integrated development environment provided by IBM 
WorkFrame/2 effectively hides much of the tedium of using com¬ 
mand-line-based development tools. The utility ofWorkFrame/2 
is lessened, however, by a number of flaws that make it more dif¬ 
ficult to use than it should be. The OS/2 2.0 Developer’s Toolkit 
provides an indispensable set of tools to a wide variety of develop¬ 
ers. The OS/2 2.0 Developer’s Toolkit is highly recommended. ♦ 

Todd Crowe is a UNIX/UNICOS kernel developer for Cray Research , 
Inc. He has been programmingfor OS/2 since April 1989. 
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INPUT 


continued from page 9 

Filling a void 

I would first like to congratulate you and 
your staff for an outstanding first issue. I 
cant tell you what a pleasant surprise it 
was to find your magazine in the mail 
yesterday. After I read my email for the 
day, I picked it up to thumb through it 
and I didn’t set it down until I had read 
the last page. This is exacdy the publica¬ 
tion I have been looking for. And it came 
to ME. How delightful. 

When I first switched to OS/2 I was 
hungry for information. I couldn’t read 
enough about it. OS/2 is not shipped 
with a large amount of documentation 
(other than the extensive online info). 

To fill this information void, I turned to 
my good friends in the computer trade 
press. I was completely disheartened by 
the lack of articles about this wonderful 
new tool I had. Certainly others were 
using it. It was (and is) the most power¬ 
ful operating system on the market today. 

So I asked myself, “Where are the 
articles?” And I got no answer. Until I 
received your wonderful publication in 
the mail. It has exactly the kind of infor¬ 
mation that I require: reviews of applica¬ 
tion software. Your review of the 
DeScribe 4.0 SE word processor was 
especially informative. New product 
information: for instance the profile on 
Lotus and their new 32-bit apps for 
OS/2. Hints and tips: your TNT section 
will be a big help to new and “veteran” 
users alike. And interesting articles about 
what is new in the computing arena. The 
articles “Computer Warfare” and “Image 
and Vision for Business” were particular¬ 
ly entertaining. 

I am sending in my subscription card 
to you today. I can hardly wait for your 
next issue. Until then I’ll just have to 
continue to receive the bulk of my OS/2 
news and information by way of elec¬ 
tronic mail conferences. 

I wish you continued success. 

Larry Tubbs 

Enigma Consulting Services 
Euless, TX 


Bravo! I was recendy given a copy of the 
debut issue of OS/2 Professional and I 
feel you and your staff should be con¬ 
gratulated. 

Our next generation of the Flight 
Operations System (FOS Version 2.0) is 
being developed to run in the OS/2 
environment. While we at CTA are very 
excited about OS/2 2.0, many of our 
customers and prospective customers 
know very litde about it. Understand¬ 
ably, some are skeptical. For that reason, 

I am faced with not only selling our soft¬ 
ware, but selling OS/2 as well. OS/2 Pro¬ 
fessional has already proven to be a valu¬ 
able resource to me, and I look forward 
to receiving your next issue. 

Dale G. Fulk 

Marketing Manager, CTA, Inc. 
Charlottesville, VA 

A great start 

Congratulations on an auspicious begin¬ 
ning for your new publication. I won’t 
tell you that the world needs good OS/2 
publications both because it’s self-evi¬ 
dent and because you obviously know it 
already. My subscription will be arriving 
under separate cover. 

So the rest of this letter will have to do 
with picking a nit in Mr. Crowe’s review 
of C Set/2. Let me say right away that I 
rather agree with his overall impression 
of the online reference, but I must take 
issue with his specific comments: 
“...function time( ) returns the current 
calendar time, but nowhere does it say 
that it returns the number of seconds 
elapsed since 00:00:00 Greenwich Mean 
Time (GMT), January 1,1970. Nor 
does it say that the argument type 
time_t is a typedef of unsigned long.” 

Well, perhaps the de facto Unix stand¬ 
ard is all that Mr. Crowe says it is, but in 
Standard C, the value returned by time( ) 
is in fact of an unspecified arithmetic 
type, and its encoding is unspecified. It 
would, in fact, be a serious error if the 
reference specified the details about 
whose absence Mr. Crowe is so unhappy, 
since the SAA standard is based upon 


Standard C, not the oddities of Unix 
custom. There are plenty of legitimate 
errors and omissions in the online refer¬ 
ences, so its really a shame to see them 
criticized for something they got entirely 
right! 

Martin J. Maney 

Palatine, IL 

Thank you for a wonderful magazine! 

It’s a breath of fresh air to have a com¬ 
puter magazine with such variety and 
(just as importandy) not chock full of 
inserts, foldouts and pullouts. 

I found OS/2 Professional much like an 
airline magazine—by that I mean it got 
me to think about things in different 
ways. The topics were diffuse (Vol. 0, 

No. 0 had reviews, editorials, essays, 
biographies, profiles, tips and many 
more), the language was conversational 
and the layout was peaceful. No garish 
50-color ads, no bashing, no band-wag¬ 
oning, just sensible stuff. 

My favorite article was “The Future of 
OS/2” by Edwin Black. I am a DOS, 
Window and OS/2 user, and I particu¬ 
larly agree with Mr. Black’s statement 
that OS/2 “actually helps [users] relax.” 
I’ve found that using OS/2 means much 
less frenzy, and the less frenzied I am, the 
more productive I am. And I don’t worry 
about crashes, disk fragmentation, mem¬ 
ory optimization or anything else— 
OS/2 takes care of it for me. Reminds 
me of the mainframe days when com¬ 
puter users worried about their task at 
hand, not the stability or performance of 
the platform. 

Thanks again. Looking forward to the 
next issue! 

Chris Niggeler 
Sophia Systems 
Palo Alto, CA 

More congrats 

OS/2 Professional is the greatest thing to 
hit the streets since OS/2.1 really want 
to commend you on a job well done. 

Your publication is needed. 

continued on page 78 
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• IBM OS/2 M 

Beta version of IBM C++ Set/2 
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Computer 


The largest IBM OS/2 and LAN 
Conference ever, for software designers, 
technical coordinator!, LAN experts 
and administrators, independent 
programmers, corporate developers, 
consultants, training executives, and 
MIS managers. The conference features 
keynote speaker: JamesjA. Cannavino, 
IBM Senior Vice President/General 
Manager, Personal Systems. 


OWEST! 

lore the Boldest New Computing Frontiers 
at the Exciting 


TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE 

Introducing 

IBM LAN SYSTEMS 

February 28-March 3,1993 

Pointe Hilton at South Mountain 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 




OS/2 The POWER of the Future... NOW 

Registration fee is $595 if received 1 >y January 15,1993. After January 15, fee is $695. 
For Informatioii or to Register, Call OS/2 Technical Interchange Hot Line: 

1-SOO-GET-OS20 

(1-800-438-6720 in USA & Canada) • Outside USA & CTanada call 1-203-261-6227 

IBM and OS/2 are registered trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. © 1992 IBM Corporation. 
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DATA DATES 

Seminars , Conventions , Expositions and Conferences for the OS/2 Professional 


FEBRUARY 

16-18 

MOBILE ’93 
San Jose, CA 

Mobile ’93 is a conference, 
to be held at the San Jose 
Convention Center, organ¬ 
ized by Richard Shaffer at 
Technologic Partners. Shaf¬ 
fer is famous for his unique 
newsletter, ComputerLetter. 
Top speakers at the event 
will be John Sculley, CEO, 
Apple; Bruce Claflin, gener¬ 
al manager, Mobile Com¬ 
puters, IBM; Kathy Vieth, 
vice president, Tablet Sys¬ 
tems, IBM; and Bob Kavner 
from AT&T. Also look for 
some surprises at the 
expo vis-a-vis new mobile 
computing products. Person¬ 
al communicators, digital 
assistants, wireless messag¬ 
ing, information appliances, 
pen computers, nomadic 
networking, palmtops and 
subnotebooks will be shown. 
Conference &expo, $795; 
expo only, $20. 

Contact: Technologic 
Partners, (212) 696-9330. 

FEBRUARY 

21-24: 

1993 PC FORUM 
Phoenix, AZ 

Esther Dyson, a top com¬ 
puter luminary, is staging the 
1993 PC Forum in the Ari¬ 
zona Biltmore, Phoenix, the 
exclusive five-star resort 
designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. With speakers 
ranging from IBM’s James 
Cannavino to Taligent’s Joe 
Guglielmi and Interval 


Research’s David Liddle, 
Dyson’s conference is well- 
known for drawing the top 
CEOs as well as the most 
brilliant computer minds of 
the industry. PC Forum will 
be showing sneak previews 
of new technology and 
showing products in use at 
the conference to plan 
schedules, such as Lotus 
Notes and maps and restau¬ 
rants with ZAGAT-AXX3S 
CityGuide. This year’s 
theme is “Content Is the 
Key.” Dyson says software is 
not an end in itself, but a 
medium for information and 
communication. It may also 
be the best schmooze-fest 
and brain-fest on the circuit. 

Contact: Daphne Kis, 
EDventure Holdings, (212) 
758-3434. 

FEBRUARY 
28-MARCH 3: 

IBM OS/2 TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE 
Phoenix, AZ 

The place to be for cutting 
edge information on the 
accelerating OS/2 market is 
IBM OS/2 Technical Inter¬ 
change at the elegant Pointe 
Hilton at South Mountain, 
Phoenix. Everyone who’s 
anyone in OS/2 will be 
there—almost. Keynote 
speaker will be James Can¬ 
navino, IBM senior vice 
president and general man¬ 
ager, Personal Systems. The 
OS/2 Technical Interchange 
promises to be the largest 
IBM OS/2 and LAN con¬ 
ference ever, with software 


designers, technical coordi¬ 
nators, LAN experts and 
administrators, independent 
programmers, corporate 
developers, consultants, 
training executives and MIS 
managers in attendance. 

The expo will feature the 
best of the breaking develop¬ 
ments in OS/2. Given away 
free at the conference: IBM 
OS/2, Beta of IBM C++ 
Set/2, IBM LAN Software, 
IBM Communications 
Manager, Lotus Freelance 
Graphics and Computer 
Associates CA-Realizer. 

Make sure you join us for 
breakfast, 7:30 AM, Wednes¬ 
day, March 3, sponsored 
by OS/2 Professional. Meet 
the editors and have a non¬ 
technical interchange. 

If you can, extend your 
stay a day or two and see the 
magnificent environs of the 
Arizona desert. 

Registration fee is $595 by 
January 15; $695 after Jan¬ 
uary 15. 

Contact: CT Meeting 
Planners, (800) 438-6720; 
outside U.S. (203) 261- 
6227. 

MARCH 3-7 

SOFTWARE PUBLISH¬ 
ER’S ASSOCIATION 
San Diego, CA 

The Software Publisher’s 
Association (SPA) confer¬ 
ence is a fun conference to 
attend. Held at the wonder¬ 
ful San Diego Marriott 
Hotel, events include the 
Excellence in Software 
Awards, 5K run and golf and 
tennis tournaments. The 


conference is geared to 
emphasize sales and market¬ 
ing, as well as consumer elec¬ 
tronics and computer law. 

Of the three SPA confer¬ 
ences held yearly, the San 
Diego event is the best one 
to attend. Anyone who 
knows the twin towers of the 
San Diego Marriott knows 
that the sleek structure sits 
astride the harbor, sports a 
great pool, offers majestic 
vistas from its balconies and 
offers a sumptuous Sunday 
brunch. 

Keynote speakers will be 
Philippe Kahn, Borland, and 
Joe Guglielmi, Taligent. 
Registration fees range from 
$700-$l,125, depending on 
SPA membership. 

Contact: Karen Johnson 
(202) 452-1600. 

FEBRUARY, 
MARCH ’93 

OS/2 HITS THE ROAD 

IBM’s OS/2 Tour ’93 has 
announced a series of half¬ 
day seminars for the first 
quarter of 1993. Program 
coordinators say the confer¬ 
ences are designed to 
enhance the visibility of 
OS/2 by promoting it to 
small business interests. Two 
different three-hour semi¬ 
nars are available, depending 
upon experience level. 

Level 1 covers: Workplace 
Shell, graphics, multitasking, 
as well DOS, Windows and 
native OS/2 applications. 

Level 2 covers: Lan Serv¬ 
er, Novell, Database Manag¬ 
er, Communications Man- 
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DATA DATES 


ager, tools, installation and 
fine tuning. 

Seminars dates are: 

Boston, February 10-11; 
Atlanta, February 17-18; 

Los Angeles, February 24-25; 
Washington, D.C., March 3-4; 
New York City, March 10-11; 
San Francisco, March 17-18; 
Nashville, March 24-25; 
Denver, March 31-April 1. 

Contact: OS/2 Tour ’92 
Registration, (800) 424-4344. 

MAY 24-27 

COMDEX/SPRING ’93 
Atlanta, GA 

More than 75,000 people 
are expected to jam the 
Georgia World Congress 
Center for the annual Spring 
COMDEX That includes 


some 4,000 international del¬ 
egates. More than a thou¬ 
sand firms will be hawking 
their wares and hoping to 
arouse your interest and wal¬ 
lets. Among the expected 
technical accents will be 
OS/2, UNIX and Open Sys¬ 
tems, networking, multime¬ 
dia, mobile computing and 
channel distribution. The 
event is cojoined by Win¬ 
dows World ’93 sponsored by 
Microsoft. 

Contact: The Interface 
Group, (617) 449-6600. ♦ 

Send meeting & conference 
notices to Data Dates y OS/2 
Professional\ c/o International 
Features , 6129 Executive 
Blvd. y Rockville MD 20852. 


Schedule Programs & 
Reminders Automatically... 



Uses: 


Chron v3.0 

Event Scheduler for OS/2 

Only $69 

Site Licensing Available 


• Schedule backups and database maintenance 

• Remind yourself of recurring meetings 

• Schedule long running or resource consump¬ 
tive tasks for after hours 


S Hilbert Computing 
1022 N. Cooper 
Olathe, KS 66061 

Voice: (913) 780-5051 
BBS: (913) 829-2450 

CIS: 73457,365 





OS/2 Professional 

invites you to meet the editors at 



7:30 AM 

March 3 


at 

OS/2 TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE 

in Phoenix 


Call 1-800-438-6720 
for details. 
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Jo in us for a FREE 
OS/2 Seminar 

Two different seminars are available to meet your experience level. 

Join us for one or both. Each 3-hour seminar Includes: 

DAY 1 • Overview and Demonstration: 

Level 1: Workplace Shell, Graphics, Multitasking, OS/2 
Windows, & DOS Applications 
Level 2: Lan Server, NOVELL, Database Manager, 
Communications Manager, Tools, Installation, 

Performance, Tuning Considerations 

DAY 2 • Beginning in February Day 2 will include special 3-hour 
sessions for Large Accounts and VAR/VAD’s 

• Answers to Your OS/2 Related Questions 

• Future OS/2 Direction and More 


First Quarter 1993 Seminar Dates and Locations: 


Orlando, FL Jan 21 

Harrisburg, PA Feb 4 

Boston, MA Feb 10-11 

Atlanta, GA Feb 17-18 

Los Angeles, CA Feb 24-25 


Washington, DC March 3-4 
New York, NY March 10-11 

San Francisco, CA March 17-18 
Nashville, TN March 24-25 

Denver, CO Mar 31 -Apr 1 
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CONNECTIVITY 


tid SQL at your service 

OS/2 and database servers are a key to the success of the operating 
system—and the corporations investing in it. 


BY WAYNE RASH JR. 


A friend once described OS/2 as the Rodney Danger- 
field of operating systems. “It just don’t get no respect,” 
he said. In some cases, he was right. There are many who 
still hold OS/2 in low regard. Oddly enough—or per¬ 
haps as you would expect—those who acmally work with 
it are rarely among them. For users who actually use OS/2 for mis¬ 
sion-critical applications, OS/2 gains a lot of respect indeed. And 
one area in which OS/2 gets the most respect is database servers. 

In the realm of databases, OS/2 has become a standard platform 
for several vendors, including Microsoft and Gupta Technologies. 
Microsoft and Gupta are important, because they are two of the 
largestvendors of OS/2-based SQL database servers; because they 
were instrumental in the growth of OS/2; and more significandy 
in legitimizing the role of SQL database servers in the industry. 

C hange looms on the horizon, however. While OS/2 has 
a solid place in the world of server platforms, it is not 
unchallenged. Microsoft, seller of the top selling SQL 
Server, is maybe-we-think-possibly bringing out Win¬ 
dows NT by the summer of 1993. NT is intended 
to challenge OS/2 direcdy, as well as to fit roles where OS/2 can¬ 
not possibly go. UNIX, on the other hand, still finds accep¬ 
tance with minicomputer and mainframe users, if simply because 
they’re used to it. 

Still, because Microsoft plans a challenge to OS/2, it hardly 
means that the company expects IBM’s product to vanish. 
Microsoft is ready for a contender match. “OS/2 is well suited for 
a database server platform,” says Gary Voth, Microsoft’s senior 
product manager for client/server applications. “OS/2 offers pre¬ 
emptive multitasking, protected application memory, virtual 

Photo: Melanie Carr 


memory in additon to high reliability,” Voth asserts. 

Voth contrasts OS/2-based SQL platforms with those based on 
Novell Corporation’s popular NetWare Loadable Modules, which 
allow database server software to reside on a Novell NetWare file 
server along with the network operating system. “NetWare is not 
a suitable platform for applications in a production environment,” 
Voth says. He notes that the NetWare operating system is designed 
so that it is not protected against problems caused by applications. 
“A crash could take down the whole network server if an applica¬ 
tion fails,” he notes. 

S ome developers believe that OS/2 is leading other oper¬ 
ating systems in potential when it comes to database 
development. Ron Wolf, director of product manage¬ 
ment for Gupta Technologies in Menlo Park, Califor¬ 
nia, says that OS/2 is especially valuable when it comes 
to developing object-oriented database products for servers. “OS/2 
is leading [Microsoft’s] NT in object-oriented databases,” says 
Wolf. He notes that Gupta is planning an object- oriented database 
for OS/2 database servers. 

Wolf also isn’t worried about changes that might be coming in 
the OS/2 marketplace. He notes that OS/2 is more client orient¬ 
ed than Microsoft’s NT. “We have a local OS/2 database,” Wolf 
says, explaining that OS/2’s multitasking allows users to have what 
is essentially a database server on their own machine. He also said 
that Gupta Technologies expects to see peer-to-peer databases in 
the near future. 

Of course, software companies can plan what they want for the 
database world, but unless they get their local integrators to play 
ball, they won’t have the impact they want. “Up until now, there 
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for a demo 
diskette! 


Orders only, phone 1-800-242-4775 
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haven’t really been any applications for SQL Server or products like 
that,” says Curt Yee, president of Systems Group, Inc., of Hon¬ 
olulu. Yee says that without applications only users who plan to 
program on their own can benefit from database server technolo¬ 
gy. Yee says that his company has been training other developers 
for most installations. That is changing, though, he notes. “Plat¬ 
inum recently came out with a SQL Server version of their account¬ 
ing package,” Yee explains. 

Yee also noted that requirements for OS/2 database servers is 
growing in vertical markets, such as in image databases; and that 
both Imara and Saros use Microsoft’s SQL Server as the database 
for their image management systems. 

T here are other vertical applications besides imaging. Yee 
says that in Honolulu, SQL Server and other OS/2 
database server applications are being used in a wide 
variety of ways ranging from law enforcement to agri¬ 
culture. “One of Hawaii’s largest agriculture firms is 
using SQL Server with its applications for crop yield studies and 
crop yield planning,” he reports. 

The reason for the system’s popularity is simple, according to 
Microsoft’s Voth. “OS/2 offers a cost-effective and reliable plat¬ 
form for delivering multiuser platforms in any environment,” says 
Voth. The requirements are growing, he notes, “and people don’t 
usually stop at the database server. They want to add applications, 
services, tools and so forth.” Voth readily confirms that OS/2 makes 
this easy to do, especially compared to other systems. 

O f course, OS/2 does have its challengers, not the least of 
which is Microsoft itself. Voth says that one of the prob¬ 
lems with OS/2 that NT overcomes is scalability. “OS/2 
is great on single processor Intel hardware,” Voth says, 
“but sometimes there’s a capacity issue.” 

Voth thinks that some users might look to NT or UNIX if their 
needs for performance can’t be met by OS/2. There are problems 
there, too, Voth notes. “UNIX is hard to administer, it can be intim¬ 
idating to users and it doesn’t always integrate well with PC net¬ 
works.” Voth then notes that both NT and OS/2 fit those require¬ 
ments. For that reason, Voth clearly believes that most OS/2 users 
are satisfied with the operating system they chose for their servers. 
“There’s not going to be any mass migration off OS/2 servers,” Voth 
adds. 
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Relish Time Management Solutions 


C learly, OS/2 is growing as the platform of choice for SQL 
database servers because it performs well and is easier to 
use than the other alternatives. Part of this is because 
OS/2 presents an interface with which people are used to 
dealing. Both Novell NLMs and UNIX database servers 
are difficult to use, and even more difficult to install. 

Ofcourse, there are problems with OS/2. You cant scale an OS/2 
server beyond a certain point. UNIX database servers can be essen¬ 
tially any size at all, from PC size up to something that would run 
on a Cray. On the other hand, most users don’t need to run their 
database server on anything that large. On still another hand, Win¬ 
dows NT, isn’t exactly here yet. So while NT may turn out to be 
easily scalable, it will be a while before that happens. In the mean¬ 
time, OS/2 is here and it works. More important, using an OS/2 
database server helps companies protect their investment in 
database applications and design. 

Because OS/2-based database servers will also run on Windows 
NT, when it is launched, and because most OS/2 databases also 
have UNIX equivalents, relatively little effort is required to move 
to something larger later, if you outgrow your current OS/2 plat¬ 
form. At that point, you can still move to NT or UNIX and pre¬ 
serve nearly all of your investment, while keeping costs low now. 

T here are changes coming for OS/2 as well. These 
changes may make a move from OS/2 just for growth 
unnecessary. The peer-to-peer databases that Gupta 
Technologies’ Wolf mentions may turn out to be the 
basis for a truly distributed database—one in which the 
network itself becomes the computer, and in which your data can 
exist anywhere on the network. While Gupta isn’t saying exacdy 
what it has in mind for new developments, there’s no indication 
from what they hinted that OS/2 is on the way out. In fact, the indi¬ 
cations are that it’s well on its way in, at last. And so, finally, OS/2 
will get some respect. ♦ 


Wayne Rash Jr ., is editor of The Washington Post Computer Showcase; 
contributing editor for Corporate Computing Magazine; columnist and 
contributing editor for Communications Week and consulting editor and 
Washington correspondent for BYTE Magazine. He is also co-author 
and author of many books on local area networking. 


For Your OS/2 2.0 Desktop & Workgroup 

Reliable. Automatic reminders without starting Relish 
Flexible. Schedule & categorize with drag-and-drop 
Versatile. Automatic saving & refreshing across views 
Cutting-Edge. Multi-threaded, client-server design 



Relish 32-Bit for personal calendaring. 

Relish Net 32-Bit for LAN-based groups. 

16-bit versions also available, but strictly for OS/2. 

Call (310) 596 • 5121 for a free taste test. 

Sundial Systems Corporation 
909 Electric Ave., Suite 204, Seal Beach, CA 90740 

Relish is a registered trademark of Sundial Systems Corporation. OS/2 is a registered 
trademark of IBM. © Copyright 1992 Sundial Systems Corporation. Circle #3i 



Let Gpf write the GUI you design 


SYSTEMS, INC. 


Using the powerful point and click visual programming 
environment of Gpf*, you can prototype, test and 
generate a complete OS/2 PM GUI in a few hours or 
days rather than the weeks or months required to hand 
code the same design. Even a relatively simple GUI can 
require writing thousands of lines of code, but with Gpf 
you simply draw your user interface on the screen. The 
integrated dialogue editor of Gpf permits actions and 
context sensitive help to be linked to controls as you 
create them. Gpf then generates error free ANSI C 
complete with embedded SQL statements. 

Gpf is optimized to take full advantage of OS/2 PM, the 
most powerful and robust GUI system available. Since 
Gpf code directly accesses the PM API, there is no run 
time module to distribute with your application and no 
added overhead or royalties. 


Try us out 

Order Gpf today for just $995. 00 Free demo software available 

Call Gpf Systems Inc. at: 

(203) 873-3300 or (800) 831-0017 - fax (203) 873-3302. 

P.O. Box 414, 30 Falls Rd., Moodus, CT 06469 Circle #12 
* GUI Programing Facility 


Gpf supports: 

• Simple and direct linkage of the interface to program logic, 
built in or user defined functions. 

• Direct association of help screens with controls, and complete 
integration into the PM Help Presentation Facility. 

• Simple inclusion of bitmaps for use on About screens, user- 
defined buttons, and menu or pulldown entries. 

.* Automatic embedded SQL statements to read OS/2 Database 

k Manager tables, directly into combo or list boxes. 

• Multi-thread programming.and Multiple source file generation. 

• Inclusion of user defined controls 
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MULTIMEDIA 



Reality Realty 


It won’t be long before executives and even 
average consumers will be able to explore every facet 
of a prospective new home and community 
without ever leaving an office. 


BY HANK KLIEWER 


M oving to Minnesota meant a combination of excitement about a new 
job assignment, and dread at the prospect of spending long hours hunt¬ 
ing for a new home. I was expecting a lot of relief when my friend Tom, 
a realtor, smiled and invited me to his office. 

At Toms place, I fully expected to page through the usual listings. But instead I 
was ushered into a conference room to a chair near what looked like a TV screen. 
“Let me show you a starter home,” Tom said. Before I could protest that I wanted 
something more than a starter home, he pressed some sort of control that brought 
up a huge home in a park-like setting. “ Whoa,”I said. “That may be a starter home 

for an oil baron, but I can tell you right now— 
that is out of my league.” Tom laughed and 
explained that this was the start of a multi- 
media home tour. I leaned forward while 
pointing to the ornate front door of the 
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house. To my surprise the door opened. The image on the screen 
changed to show me a view of the entry as seen from the open door. 
M How did you do that?” I asked. 

W I didn’t do anything,” Tom answered. “You actually touched 
the screen and immediately began a tour of the home starting 
where you touched the screen.” 

That seemed simple enough, so I touched an arched entry. Once 
again the scene changed so that I viewed the next room. It looked like 
a large family room with a fireplace to one side and a large window on 
a side wall. I touched the window. The next scene of a fountain and 
pond with a wooded backdrop revealed the view from the window. 

Tom called my attention to some symbols (icons) along the bor¬ 
ders of the scene. “You haven’t seen the ceiling of this family room,” 
he said. “This icon (a child looking up) lets you see what is above you.” 

He was right. The vaulted ceiling was accented by a crystal chan¬ 
delier. I tried a few more icons and before I knew it, I had climbed 
the stairs to the second level, enjoyed the view from the balcony, 
and seen all rooms on both levels plus the basement. Amazing! All 
I had to do was touch a doorway, window or stairway to move from 
room to room and floor to floor. 

“Now that you have the hang of it,” Tom said, “it’s time to do 
some serious house hunting.” 

“You’re trying to spoil the fun,” I said. 

“Just touch that map icon and quit your complaining.” 

I complied and was greeted by a map of North America. 

“Do you think you can spot Minnesota?” Tom asked. 

I didn’t answer, just gave him a stare right out of a northern Min¬ 
nesota winter, and dutifully touched the appropriate area on the 
map. By this time I knew what to expect. The map zoomed in on 
Minnesota and with successive touches homed in on Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

“Now what do I do?” I asked. 

“You need to tell the computer in what kind of home you are 
interested. That icon in the upper left corner presents a list of ques¬ 
tions to determine your requirements.” 

I started answering questions as they were presented on the 
screen. When I chose low energy costs, the computer showed me 
my choice together with an earlier choice for a heated garage and 
asked, “Are you sure?” I wasn’t about to argue with the computer 
on that subject so I scratched the heated garage from my list and 
continued. I was given an opportunity to review my “wish list” of 
requirements, made a few changes and then leaned back to let the 
computer find candidate homes. 

In just a few minutes the screen showed me nine small pictures 
of homes that were selected based on my requirements along with 
a message indicating there were four more that met the require¬ 


ments and 23 more that were missing only one requirement. I 
quickly looked at all 36 reduced-size views, and then touched the 
screen on a few to see a full-screen view. Some of the homes didn’t 
appeal to me at all, so I deleted them from the list. Soon, I pared 
the collection down to 10 homes that looked promising. Then I 
started touring the 10 homes in detail. I “walked” in the front door, 
visited all the rooms, saw the view from windows, decks, patios and 
balconies. I looked at the furnace, water heater and appliances. 

One home that caught my eye, and my interest in energy effi¬ 
ciency, was a two-story earth-sheltered home. It was set back into 
a south facing slope with lots of large windows facing south. The 
energy cost for heating and air conditioning was listed at $250 to 
$300 per year. I had spent that much in just a single month in a 
warmer climate than Minnesota. So, I toured this house in detail: 
entering through a double airlock entry into a large room with a 
combined living, dining and setback kitchen area. A hallway off 
this great room led to two bedrooms and a laundry/utility room. 
The master bedroom was on the opposite end of the great room 
with its door near the base of a stairway with a heavy oak banister. 

The stairway ascended to the upper level. At the top of the stairs 
were two doors. One led to an upstairs family room and a dark 
room for photography, and the other door led to the upstairs 
garage. The garage was large, enough for four cars plus adequate 
storage and workshop space. I had to check. No, the garage was 
not heated. A quick tour around the outside of the home revealed 
that it was earth sheltered on three sides with only the south side 
exposed to the sun. All those south facing windows must have 
something to do with the low energy bill. 

“Well, Tom,” I said, “this has certainly been an eye opener for 
me. I would never have had the patience or the time to actually 
look at 36 different homes.” I not only toured each home of inter¬ 
est, but also viewed the setting of each home on its street and imme¬ 
diate surroundings. Touching a couple more icons gave me a print¬ 
ed picture of each of the homes I was interested in, along with rel¬ 
evant information about each. Indeed, I had looked at 36 different 
homes in the space of less than an hour—and actually enjoyed it! 
My short list now had six homes that I would physically visit on 
my next trip to Rochester. 

Now for the truth. I didn’t actually shop for my home like this. 
I only wished it had been possible. I expect that multimedia will 
make this dream come true in the near future. Multimedia is 
already being used in the realty business, but given current limita¬ 
tions on image storage and image transmission times, the applica¬ 
tions are limited to a smaller market than depicted in my home 
buyer’s dream. With the rapid changes taking place today in opti¬ 
cal transmission, image compression and massive storage technol- 
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ogy, the day may be rapidly approaching when the scenario above 
will become reality—a day when you and I can effordessly search 
for a new home or commercial property anywhere in the world. 

Think about the advantages of such a multimedia system—not 
only in the home market, but in commercial real estate as well. 
There are significant advantages to both the seller and the buyer. 
Time is an important factor. In any real estate search there is an 
enormous amount of time spent in simply screening the available 
properties before serious detailed inspection takes place. Cable 
channels, site videos and four-color brochures just cant compare. 

I am not suggesting that multimedia can replace the detailed site 
inspections. But multimedia can significantly reduce the time and 
energy spent in the screening process to eliminate the properties 
that don't fit the bill and narrow the search down to the most like¬ 
ly candidates. The seller can present property under the best con¬ 
ditions. Weather, operating schedules, working schedules and 
other environmental impediments are not a problem. The buyer 
can control the property tour, revisiting points of interest or con¬ 
cern in a brief period of time. Alternative choices can be compared 
quickly without the need for travel and appointments. 

The future of multimedia is full of potential for business, real 


estate being only one of many business areas. At this stage it is 
important for those who develop multimedia applications to 
understand what the end user needs and match today s hardware 
capabilities as closely to those needs as possible, while keeping one 
eye trained on the long-term objectives. 

Will 90 percent of the real estate agents be able to take the pic¬ 
tures needed to compile the image data base required to produce 
the kind of product described above? Will that same agent be able 
to define the links that connect the touch sensitive doorways, win¬ 
dow, stairways and so forth to the next logical view? The author¬ 
ing tools that collect such image data must be easy to use if we 
expect to see every home and commercial property in an interna¬ 
tional real estate image data base. The job will never be done right 
without the direct involvement of the agents who list and sell the 
property. And clearly a whole industry of service bureaus and pro¬ 
duction consultants is in the offing. 

In my crystal ball I see a rewarding career path for those appli¬ 
cation developers who catch a vision of what can be today as well 
as for what can be in the future in reality realty. ♦ 

Hank Kliewer is a PC andAS/400 consultant and owner of Rochester 
Systems Advisors, Rochester, Minnesota . 
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32-Bit Backup for OS/2 2.0 


32-Bit Multi-Threaded PM application. 

Supports both FAT, and HPFSfile systems. 

Handles Long Names and Extended Attributes. 

Backup WPS, Desktop, and System Files. 

Total /Partial / Incremental / Unattended Backups. 

Backup to Floppy Drives and QIC-40/80 Tape. 

Can read QIC-40/80 DOS tapes. 

Easily Migrate your DOS files to OS/2 using tape! 

We Support CMS Jumbo Tape Drives & Generic QIC-40/80. 
Runs in Background. 

Uses Industry Standard STAC Data Compression. 

$79.95 List Price, Special $49.95+$5.00 S&H until Jan 31. 
Texas Residents add 61 /4% State Sales Tax. 

Call our 24Hr BBS, 2400bps-16.8Kbps for Demo Version. 
VISA/ MC/COD accepted. 


MSR 


Development 


Rt 7 #6409 Nacogdoches Tx, 75961 
Ph (409) 564-1862 — BBS (409) 560-5970 
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SPANS is a registered trademark and SPANS MAP is a trademark of INTERA TYDAG Technologies Inc. IBM and its logo arc 
registered trademarks of the International Business Machines Carp. © 1992 


Discover the Hidden Worlds in Your Data 



The power to organize 
and see data in relation¬ 
ship to its geographic 
location is changing the 
way business and govern¬ 
ment organizations make 


Four simultaneous views ran 
be interactively explored 
to uncover hidden facts or 
relationships. 


Call to order your copy of SPANS MAP on 
OS/2 2.0 TODAY! 

Take the first step toward discovering the hidden worlds in your data. Call today to order 
your copy of SPANS MAP. Or, if you still have questions, call us and we'll send more 
information about how SPANS MAP can help you. 


is a trademark of IBM Corp. This software is independently developed. IBM Corp. is not responsible in 
any way for and does not warrant the operation of this software. 
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Easy-to-understand menu 
bar and icon keys reduce 
the learning curve. 


strategic decisions. Become 
a part of this information 
processing revolution with 
SPANS® MAP™ — software 
that transforms desktop 
mapping into a powerful 
decisioii; support tool. 

SPANS MAP integrates 
existing and emerging tech¬ 
nologies — the spreadsheet, 
the chart, the digital map 
and image data— for 
exploring^md viewing mfo" 
rnation. You can easily cus¬ 
tomize the software to meet 
your specific data analysis 
needs, whether you are in: 
•retail •environment 
•finance •government 
•utilities # real estate 


Just consider the day-to-day 
challenges you face. How 
do you analyze store sales in 
relation to market condi¬ 
tions? Track pollution 
sources in environmental 
data? Manage a targeted 
difeet mail program? Or 
view property and tax 
records? Now, through 
SPANS MAP’s interactive a ’ 
graphics, you can see the 
relationships that remain 
invisibldusing conventional 
database programs. 

Plus, unlike many desktop 
mapping products, SPANS 
MAP includes FREE elec¬ 
tronic maps and demograph¬ 
ic data, from national to 
local levels, at a savings of 
over $3000* off the retail 
cost of this data. 


TYDAC 
Technologies Corp. 
Thinking Spatially 

1655 N. Fort Myer Dr. 
Suite 500 

Arlington , VA. 22209 
Tel: (703) 522y773 
Fax:(703) 522W89 
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Adventures in gear for the OS/2 Professional 

Add a Little Color to Your Life With 
Lexmark’s Latest Printer 

BY BRADLEY DYCK KLIEWER 


I f you’re looking for a way to beef up your business presenta¬ 
tions, the Lexmark Color Jetprinter PS 4079 may give your 
charts and graphs that extra pizazz. Unlike traditional low-end 
entries in the color ink jet market, the Color Jetprinter includes 
Color PostScript (a printing language that lets most OS/2- and 
Windows-based applications take 
advantage of a printer’s graphics and 
font handling capabilities). While the 
inclusion of PostScript adds to the 
cost of any printer, many users will 
find it worth the extra expense. 

PostScript is a relative newcomer to 
the color market. Many businesses 
still use color plotters to produce color 
graphics. These plotters typically use 
a language based on HPGL (Hewlett 
Packard Graphics Language). Lex¬ 
mark’s Jetprinter includes an HPGL- 
compatible language that Lexmark 
calls Plotter GL. With it, you use the 
Jetprinter as a plotter without the hassles of a plotter—dried-out 
pens, hand-fed paper and limited color selections. 

Up and Stumbling 

Installation was about as trouble free as you would expect under 
OS/2. The operating system itself is not particularly user friendly 
when it comes to printer installation (reportedly, OS/2 2.1 will 
simplify the process). At first, it appeared that Win-OS/2 could 
not use the drivers supplied by Lexmark. However, a call to Lex¬ 
mark technical support soon resolved the problem. Apparendy, 
Win-OS/2 can make invalid entries within its own WIN.INI file 
(such as defining too many external drivers for a PostScript print¬ 
er). After removing a few external definitions, Win-OS/2 prop¬ 
erly recognized the Jetprinter. 

Connecting the Dots 

The printer has a base resolution of360 dots per inch (dpi), slight¬ 
ly better than the 300 dpi base resolution of most laser printers. 
But printer technology has not stood still. Many newer laser print¬ 


er models have implemented methods that enhance the base res¬ 
olution. There are two basic techniques—edge enhancement and 
halftone enhancement. The former produces smoother curves and 
lines while the latter increases the number of gray shades available. 
A printer may support one enhancement technique without the 

other. Neither method replaces tra¬ 
ditional imagesetters and offset 
printing for the highest quality print¬ 
ing. Toner spatter on laser printers 
and bleeding on ink jets continues to 
place a practical limit on sharpness 
and clarity. 

The documentation is somewhat 
ambiguous regarding the enhance¬ 
ment techniques used, but according 
to Lexmark technical support, reso¬ 
lution enhancement affects only the 
halftone dithering patterns. 

While halftone enhancement on a 
desktop printer can’t compete with 
imagesetter output used for offset printing, most corporate color 
printing is limited to a few copies produced directly on a printer. 
A typical application might be color transparencies for a business 
or training presentation. The broader color palette available 
through Lexmark’s halftone enhancement (called ColorGrade) 
can be a valuable asset to presentations. 

ColorGrade is optimized for 
color enhancement rather than 
general resolution enhancement. 

Thus, high-contrast edges along 
lines and type do not show any 
improvement and are comparable 
to those produced by a 300 dpi 
laser printer. A close inspection of 
the inkjet output will reveal addi¬ 
tional roughness when compared 
side-by-side with laser printer 



IBM Color Jetprinter 


Lexmark International, Inc. 
740 New Circle Road NW 
Lexington, KY 40511 
(606) 232-2000 

List price: 

$3,495 

Ink Cartridges: 

$24.75 (black) 

$34.75 (cyan, magenta 
and yellow) 
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output. This roughness can be attributed to several factors that 
affect the ink as it is sprayed onto the page, such as slight variations 
in droplet size and bleeding or spread as the ink dries on the paper. 

You can gain some control over the ink application through set¬ 
tings on the front-panel menu. Two separate selections control the 
print quality for the media type (e.g., transparency, plain paper or 
coated paper). However, this extra bit of control also increases the 
likelihood of an inadvertent error. If you are using coated paper, 
image quality will not suffer unduly from an improper setting, but 
print times will increase. If Lexmark could provide these settings 
through the print driver (on the computer) rather than through the 
front panel on the printer, adjustments would be much more con¬ 
venient and perhaps less error prone. 

Memory 

The Jetprinter ships with 4MB of RAM. A standard bitmap rep¬ 
resentation of a four-color, 8.5x11 inch page would normally 
require about 6MB of RAM. To resolve this problem, the printer 
compresses the rasterized image (much as archiving and disk com¬ 
pression utilities reduce file sizes). Lexmark claims a 3-to-l com¬ 
pression ratio for the Jetprinter. That leaves room for improvement 
when you consider the memory requirements for a full 11x17 inch 


page at 360 dpi resolution. On-board memory can be expanded to 
16MB if the base memory configuration is not sufficient. 

You can overflow the base 4MB buffer on 8.5x11 paper if the 
image is complex enough. Buffer overflow should not be a prob¬ 
lem if most of your output is limited to graphs, charts and simple 
illustrations. But if you will be printing scanned photographs that 
cover most of the page, you should add memory to the system. The 
Jetprinter has two SIMM slots that accept 8-bit 4MB or 8MB 
modules. 

Image Quality 

The Jetprinter does a very good job of rendering subde color dif¬ 
ferences. For example, even on a dark violet the addition of 5 per¬ 
cent black can make a noticeable difference. Of course, you can’t 
compare offset printed halftones with laser or ink-jet printed 
halftones. Light halftones on a desktop printer will always print 
more heavily than similar output on an offset press, but this is to 
be expected since the halftone cell is not as fine. Likewise, colors 
will not be true, but the output is nonetheless useful as a general 
guide for proofing. 

As with most page printers, the printed image cannot cover the 
entire surface of the page. The unprintable margins at the top and 


Life After DOS: 

Examining OS/2 2.1, Windows 3.1 

A strategic overview for managers trying to make the operating system decision. 

Some experts think OS/2 2.0 and Windows NT will replace DOS in the near future. Others aren't so sure. 
One thing is certain: making the decision about when and how to upgrade won't be easy. Many firms are 
now considering OS/2, Windows and NT seriously. What about your company? 

Face it: all the operating system options out there are tremendously confusing — and the fast pace changes 
in this area make it just about impossible to keep up. Industry expert Mark Minasi follows this business full¬ 
time, and just two days, in the convenience of your own facility, with him can save you time and money 
later. In this seminar, you'll hear an unbiased viewpoint based on actual Windows and OS/2 experience. You'll 
get the most up-to-date facts you need to make informed buying decisions, and you'll learn what to do with 
OS/2 and Windows once you have them. Call Donna Cook, our Marketing Director to receive a detailed 
outline: she can supply whatever information you need. 

Call (703) 276-8940 for seminar information 


If you have already made the operating decision, you may be interested in our Using OS/2 2.0 seminar. Call for details. 
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sides measure approximately .13 inch and the bottom margin mea¬ 
sures .38 inch (the specifications list a .26 inch bottom margin and 
a suggested margin of .5 inch). 

Performance 

A graphics printers performance is highly dependent upon the 
type of output produced. Text, simple drawings and graphs require 
only a few thousand bytes of data. However, photographic-quali¬ 
ty color images may consume several megabytes of storage. As the 
data transfer size increases, you will see a similar increase in the 
transfer and rasterization times. The speed of an ink-jet printer is 
further affected by the printer mode and paper selection. For exam¬ 
ple, draft-quality output prints faster but reduces image quality. 
For testing purposes, I set the printer for coated paper in quality 
mode (as opposed to draft- or high-quality mode). This setting 
should provide the best trade-off between speed and quality for 
most users. 

The Jetprinter printed a simple eight page PostScript printout 
(single spaced, with several font changes) in 15:23 minutes, yield¬ 
ing a text throughput of .52 ppm (pages per minute). Draft qual¬ 
ity is nearly twice as fast and showed litde degradation in font qual¬ 


ity. The Jetprinter is not really designed for text output—pages 
print in reverse order, supplies are relatively expensive and the speed 
simply is not competitive with laser printers. 

When it comes to graphics printing, data transfer times and ras¬ 
terization become much more important. The graphics test 
included two 256-color GIF images covering 68 square inches (or 
72 percent) of a letter-sized page. The PostScript file for this used 
3.7MB of storage and printed in 13:30 minutes. Thirteen minutes 
may seem very slow, but considering the image complexity and 
transfer size the performance is quite respectable. In comparison, 
a simple Lotus 1-2-3 bar graph printed in 1:44 minute. 

Summary 

The IBM Color Jetprinter represents a good balance of features in 
a color printer: price, software support and performance. Colors 
reproduce well on coated paper or ink-jet compatible transparen¬ 
cies. You can obtain color at a lower price if you are willing to for¬ 
sake PostScript compatibility. But in the long run, PostScript 
should be better suited to graphical environments such as OS/2. 

Bradley Kliewer is the Editor of OS/2 Professional. 


The world’s 
best software 
for testing 
networked 
PM applica¬ 
tions now 
stands alone. 


Testing that keeps up with development. 
Higher quality software. 

That's why hundreds of QA 
engineers and developers use 
the Automated Test Facility 
to test their networked 
Presentation Manager and 
Windows apps. 

ATF Networked 

Both ATF NetWorked and Softbridge's new ATF 
Workstation were built to stand up to the complexities 
of testing a graphical user interface like PM. 


To find out how ATF can 
help you meet the challenges 
of testing PM apps, call: 

800-955-919 0. 




ATF Workstation 

Circle #36 


I , '.J Softbridge, Inc. 
125 CambridgePark Dr. 
Cambridge, MA 02140 
617-576-2257 (Phone) 
617-864-7747 (FAX) 
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An OS/2 Personal Information Manager 




- ArradU Phone Book 


Ailsworth Anderson Archer 


Armbruster Arndt Arndt 


4 

Charron 1 


Baker Ball 


Chen Cole Daniels Ebertlng 


Rack Fowler Ginsberg Gluck 


Number of Entries: 53 




November ► November 30, 199/ 


Monday 




1992 


Number ;(? 13) 949-9412 Home 

Options -———" —> — 

/ Dial Prefix _ J Dial Suffix 

yiDWY _j Dial Access 

_jy*e Modem 


^ Arcadia Appoii itim*r itSchedute 

November 1992 _ Week 49 

JO Monday 

7 00 AM Flight to San Jose ■ 

11 00 AM Meeting with Doug Moeoch 

p30*^ f^r^caltherop^essiof^ 
f 5 00 PM Pick-up Lakers tickets 

TTuesdiy- 


9:00 AM Submit progress report 
930 AM Check E-mail account 
12 00 PM Lunch at Joe's Bar ft GnH 
1 00 PM Raquetbafl with Brandt Mace 


December 1992 


2 Wednesday 

}TmAM Can Robert Archer 
I 9:00 AM Meeting with President Arndt 
110 00 AM Return Jell Howard's Coll 

110 30 AM Doctor appointment _ 

It 1 30 A^Uf^iwjthj^ttenGross^H 


« « 


3 Thursday 

6 00 AM Breakfast with Jennifer Kapo 

; : T 

9 00 AM Submit progress report 


•! 9 30 AM Check E-metl account 


1000 AM Review Pacheco proposal 


1100 AM Call mom 


4 Friday 

: 9 30 AM Meeting with Cambndge group 


12 30 PM Lunch with Justin Daniels and Scott j 

1:00 PM Buy anniversary present 


| 2:00 PM InsfaH new system software 


3:00 PM Protect 5 Demo 


5 Saturday 


v; Af . -n:. ' : ‘ □ 


Ailsworth, Helen 


Anderson. Sherard 


Archer. Robert Allen 

6 Sunday 

Armbruster, Robert Mark 


Arndt Chris 


Arndt Dave 






The Arcadia Workplace Companion (WPC) is a set 
of productivity tools designed specifically for the 
OS/2 Workplace Shell environment from the ground 
up! It adheres to Common User Access (CUA) '91 
guidelines and completely integrates its various 
components in an object-oriented fashion. The WPC 
exploits all of the powerful new 
controls found within OS/2 2.0 
including notebooks, containers, 
sliders, value sets, and spin buttons. 


Clock/Calendar. This module contains a month 
calendar, a full-year calendar, Julian date, 
analog/digital clock, international times, holidays, 
and more! It allows you to customize its many 
features, such as setting your own alarms and 
adding new cities to the international cities list. 


Everything necessary to schedule 
the days events, keep track of 
appointments, and manage 
business contacts is represented 
graphically. The Workplace 
Companion contains a clock/calendar module, an 
appointment book, a telephone/address book (with 
phone log), a notepad, a to-do list, and other 
productivity features. 


Finally, an 
Intuitive personal 
Information 
management tool 
for 

OS/2 2.0! 


Appointment Book. The 

Appointment Book is an excellent 
way to schedule your day’s events. 
Appointments may be added by 
clicking on the time you wish to 
schedule and typing a description. 

Telephone/Address Book. This 
module is a convenient way to store 
the name, numbers, and addresses of all your 
important contacts. The built-in Phone Log and 
Follow-up feature make tracking phone calls easy. 



Arcadia 

Technologies 

Inc. 


OS/2, CUA, IBM are registered trademarks of International Business 
Machines, Corporation. Arcadia Workplace Companion is a trademark of 
Arcadia Technologies, Incorporated. 


735 West Duarte Road, Suite 207 
Arcadia, CA 91007 

Tel: (818)446-6945 
Fax: (818) 447-4212 
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THE LAW 

Legislation and Regulation for the Information Age 


BY TIMOTHY). BURGER 


NAFTA Focus 

The North American Free Trade Agree¬ 
ment (NAFTA), which involves the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, is 
important as much because it could 
become a prototype for other interna¬ 
tional trade agreements as for any imme¬ 
diate effects expected from the accord. 
CBEMA communications director 
Maryann Karinch points to three impor¬ 
tant provisions included in the recendy 
initialed document: 

1) Copyright protection. CBEMA 
“got exactiy what we want on that,” said 
Karinch. That is, NAFTA “protects 
computer programs as ‘literary works/ ” 
the preferred protection of the computer 
industry, she explained. 

2) Preferential Customs Rules of 
Origin. This is an exceedingly complex 
section of NAFTA which involves the 
tariff treatment of products, affecting 
them to different degrees depending on 
the percentage which is produced within 
the three NAFTA countries. Karinch 
explained that it essentially answers the 
question, “How much does it cost to take 
something across the border?” A mercifully 
short answer, she said, is that “the three 
nations involved give preference to items 
produced and sourced in their own nations.” 

3) Voluntary Private Sector Initia¬ 
tives. This concerns companies’ envi¬ 
ronmental responsibilities for plants 
abroad. Rather than mandating certain 
standards, the initialed NAFTA calls on 
American companies, for example, to 
work cooperatively and flexibly with the 
Canadian and Mexican equivalents to 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) to reach environmental 


standards appropriate to the location of a 
particular venture and in accordance 
with each country’s needs. 

Commerce Determines 
Dumping 

The buzz in Washington isn’t coming 
from President-elect Bill Clinton’s most 
recent cup of McDonald’s coffee—he 
drinks decaf, after all. 

Its the sound of investigative activity 
at the Commerce Department, which 
recently made a “preliminary determina¬ 
tion” that Goldstar Electron Co., Ltd.; 
Hyundai Electronics Co., Ltd.; Samsung 
Electronics Co., Ltd.; and several other 
Republic of Korea-based companies have 
been “dumping” dynamic random access 
memory semiconductors (DRAMS) in 
the U.S. “at less than fair value.” 

“We certainly feel that the dumping 
has negatively impacted pricing [for U.S. 
firms] and has caused severe injury to the 
U.S. industry,” said Gilbert Kaplan, a 
senior partner at the Washington office 
of the law firm Hale and Dorr. Kaplan is 
representing Micron Technology, Inc., 
the Boise, Idaho, DRAM manufacturer 
whose complaint last April initiated the 
Commerce probe. He told OS/2 Profes¬ 
sional that “the key factor” of the Korean 
firms’ activity is the estimated dumping 
margin, or the margin by which the 
companies are artificially underselling 
U.S. manufacturers. 

Commerce estimated this at 52 per¬ 
cent for Goldstar; 6 percent for Hyundai; 
87 percent for Samsung; and 62 percent 
for the other Korean concerns. 

As a result of the preliminary finding, 
the U.S. Customs Service “will require a 
cash deposit or bond equal to the esti¬ 


mated weighted-average dumping mar¬ 
gin on DRAMs from the Republic of 
Korea,” according to a Commerce 
Department statement. Commerce is 
slated to make a final determination in 
March as to whether or not the dumping 
is indeed taking place. In the event of an 
“affirmative” finding, the International 
Trade Commission (ITC) would deter¬ 
mine within 45 days “whether the 
imports materially injure, or threaten 
injury to, the U.S. industry.” 

If ITC decides U.S. manufacturers are 
being hurt, Commerce “will issue an 
order instructing the U.S. Customs Ser¬ 
vice to collect anti-dumping duties.” 

Competitiveness Studied 

This isn’t the only kettle brewing in the 
ITC kitchen. The agency is also busy 
with an investigation which it 
announced 10 days after the Nov. 3 gen¬ 
eral election in which it will assess U.S. 
competitiveness on the world market in 
three sectors of the high-tech industry, 
including computers. 

Initiated as a result of a request last 
June by the Senate Finance Committee, 
the probe will comprise a “comprehen¬ 
sive study” of American competitiveness 
in the area of “semiconductor manufac¬ 
turing and testing equipment,” according 
to the ITC. 

Since the Finance Committee’s 
request was made in a letter signed by 
Treasury Secretary-designate Lloyd 
Bentsen, the investigation and its findings 
can be expected to be accorded some 
importance by the new administration. 

The agency will “seek to examine all 
factors found by the Commission to be 
relevant to the global competitiveness of 
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the subject industries, including but not 
limited to, government policies, regula¬ 
tory and trade impediments, and 
research and development financing and 
expenditures,” according to a November 
13 ITC order issued by ITC acting Sec¬ 
retary Paul Bardos. 

The first public hearing in the probe 
will be held March 17 in Washington, 
D.C. Requests to appear at the public 
hearing—any interested party can testi¬ 
fy—are due by March 3 and pre-hearing 
briefs (original and 14 copies) should be 
filed by the same time as requests to appear. 

Bardos said written statements are 
also welcome “in lieu of or in addition 
to” appearances at the hearing. These 
will be due by July 28. 

Virus Abuse Not Felonized 

In the last-minute confusion which 
accompanied the 102nd Congress’ self¬ 


dismissal, it was mistakenly reported that 
S. 3349, which would have felonized 
“computer abuse,” or the implantation of 
computer viruses, had passed both hous¬ 
es of Congress. Actually, it died in the 
House after passing the Senate on October 
7, and thus didn’t make it into public law. 

As with so many pieces of legislation 
under the new Democratic administra¬ 
tion, don’t expect too much action on 
this until the 103rd Congress figures out 
where President-elect Clinton stands on 
this question. 

On the Hill 

The House and Senate are expected to 
recommence work early in the 103rd 
Congress on a “National Manufacturing 
Outreach Network,” essentially a mas¬ 
sive, on-line database which would allow 
computer and other high-tech manufac¬ 
turers nationwide to keep current on 


“standards, quality and technology 
developments.” 

The bill passed the House as H.R. 
5231 last fall, but failed to make it 
through the Senate. House action was 
spearheaded by Rep. George Brown (D- 
Calif), the House Science, Space, and 
Technology Committee chairman, and 
Rep. Tim Valentine (D-NC), chairman 
of the technology and competitiveness 
subcommittee. 

The concept is high on the agenda 
both for Congress and the Clinton- 
Gore administration, since vice-presi¬ 
dent A1 Gore is a key ally. A House aide 
familiar with the situation said “it’s 
expected that both houses will move it 
pretty quickly.” ♦ 

Tim Burger is a reporter for Roll Call the 
twice-weekly “Newspaper of Capitol Hill. " 


The best of IBM OS/2 2.x 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


THE OS/2 2.X 
NOTEBOOK 

Second Edition 

edited by 
Dick Conklin 

Every article 
completely 
revised! This 
indispensable 
operating aid 
covers software tools, LAN and com¬ 
munications, plus important advice on 
presentation manager, client server, 
developer assistance programs and 
more. 0-442-015224,1,008 pages, 
paper, $34.95 



THE BEST SELLER— TO COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY... 


CLIENT/SERVER 
PROGRAMMING 
WITH OS/2 2.0 

Second Edition 

by Robert Orfali and 
Dan Harkey 

In-depth tutorials and sample 
code make this the ideal guide 
to client/server in the 32-bit 
environment. Covers all new 
2.0 functions. 0-442-01219-5, 
1,152 pages, $39.95 


For End-Users: 

NOW THAT I HAVE 

OS/2 2.0 ON MY COMPUTER 

— WHAT DO I DO NEXT? 

Levenson— 304 pages, $22.95 


For Programmers: 

WRITING OS/2 2.0 
DEVICE DRIVERS IN C 

Mastrianni— 410 pages, $36.95 

LEARNING TO PROGRAM 
OS/2 2.0 PRESENTATION 
MANAGER BY EXAMPLE 

Knight— 240 pages plus 3.5" disk, $39.95 

OS/2 PRESENTATION 
MANAGER GPI 

Winn— 320 pages, $39.95 


THE OS/2 2.0 HANDBOOK 

Zack— 512 pages, $34.95 


COBOL 

PRESENTATION MANAGER 
PROGRAMMING GUIDE 

Dill— 408 pages, $36.95 

COMPREHENSIVE 
DATABASE PERFORMANCE 
FOR OS/2 2.0’S 
EXTENDED SERVICES 
Tate, et al. —200 pages, $34.95 


Look for these OS/2 2.0 Library Books from 
VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD at technical bookstores nationwide. 


wm 


OS/2 2.0 is a registered Trademark of IBM Corporation 


Easy Ordering! Call Toll-Free 1-800-842-3636. Or Fax 1-606-525-7778. 
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Writing OS/2 2.0 Device Drivers in C 

by Steve Mastrianni ♦ Van Nostrand Reinhold, $29.95 

REVIEWED BY ALAN JAY WEINER 


D evice drivers, the programs in your CONFIG.SYS file 
that control your computer s peripheral hardware, hold 
a mystical aspect for many programmers, as if they re 
something that mere mortals must not behold. Commonly 
believed to be difficult to write, most programmers shy away from 
them. This need not be the case. With good documentation, an 
understanding of how the system works and how it interacts with 
the device driver, writing a device driver is no more difficult than 
any other code. If s the fear of the unknown, y see. 

Writing OS/22.0 Device Drivers in C paves the 
way toward enlightenment and under¬ 
standing. In spite of a somewhat unwieldy 
(although accurate) title, and a bit of 
unnecessary novice programmers material 
in the beginning, it is chock full of the infor¬ 
mation you need to understand how device 
drivers work, and what is involved in writing 
them. There is a vast amount of new knowledge to 
pickup when working with device drivers, and Mas¬ 
trianni guides you into it. He starts with an interest¬ 
ing review of the beginnings of the PC industry, and 
provides an introduction as to how and why device 
drivers have evolved. 

He also presents an overview of the PC architecture, lighdy 
touching on Micro Channel Architecture and Enhanced Indus¬ 
try Standard Architecture (EISA). Actually, there’s a bit too much 
introductory material—including a description of such basic con¬ 
cepts as binary and hexidecimal numbering systems! Anyone who’s 
attempting to work with device drivers should already have such 
basic computer knowledge. The thought of someone who isn’t 
familiar with binary attempting to write a device driver... well, there 
are better ways to get a headache! 

Still, it s better to have too much information than not enough. 
Although much of this material will be familiar to anyone whos 
written device drivers for OS/2 or other systems, it provides a nice 
review, and a foundation for those new to device drivers. The 
review section finishes with an overview of the OS/2 operating sys¬ 


tem. Then comes the meat, with a breakdown of what goes into 
an OS/2 device driver. While technical, its still readable and 
understandable. 

Mastrianni begins the development sections by outlining a 
skeletal device driver with numerous code examples and explana¬ 
tions. Following this is a sample Physical Device Driver, (PDD). 
The sample PDD controls a conveyor belt: turning the motor on 
and off, and sensing switches. In constructing the com¬ 
plete PDD, Mastrianni builds upon the concepts pre¬ 
sented earlier. 

Device drivers usually need to know the bus 
architecture. ISA machines use switches or 
jumpers to configure hardware settings: inter¬ 
rupt levels, DMA channels or port addresses, 
for example. Micro Channel is more flexible, 
using a setup program to configure the sys¬ 
tem, saving the settings in nonvolatile 
RAM on the boards themselves. The 
device driver must know how to deter¬ 
mine these settings. Mastrianni discusses 
issues related to the Micro Channel bus. Further code 
examples demonstrate a combined ISA/Micro Channel initial¬ 
ization routine. Unfortunately, an equivalent section covering 
EISA issues is not included. 

Virtual Device Drivers (VDDs), which are new for OS/2 2.0, 
are covered with descriptions on VDD architecture, Virtual DOS 
Machines, VDD-to-PDD communications and virtual DevHlp 
(device helper) services. VDDs are the magic that make DOS 
boxes work so well. DOS programs normally interact directly with 
hardware; the screen, serial ports and so forth. Naturally, if two 
programs attempt to use the same device simultaneously, chaos can 
result. Imagine two children trying to watch different shows on 
one television. OS/2 protects against this uncivilized behavior by 
intercepting the I/O requests and letting a VDD for that device 
determine what to do. It may permit the action (possibly assign¬ 
ing ownership of that device to that program), deny the I/O (if 
another program owns that device) or queue all the requests so that 
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all programs can use that device. A brief description of each of the 
various standard virtual devices helps to explain the role that they 
play in a working system. To complete the coverage, Mastrianni 
presents a sample VDD which works with the sample PDD. 

Mastrianni does not ignore the many other important areas 
related to device driver development: memory-mapped adapters, 
IOPL (Input/Output Privilege Level), DMA (Direct Memory 
Access), EDDI (Extended Device Driver Interface) and interrupt 
handlers. Although Mastrianni does not cover Presentation Man¬ 
ager drivers in detail, he does include an introduction to PM 
drivers. 

The book includes a substantial amount of reference material. 
These chapters cover areas such as the request packets which OS/2 
issues to the device driver, and the DevHlp services which are avail¬ 
able to the device driver. Mastrianni includes numerous charts of 
useful information within this section. 

If you’ve ever had trouble debugging a program, just wait until 
you try debugging a device 
driver! The device driver’s 
close ties to the operating sys¬ 
tem are often problematical— 
if the driver doesn’t work, the 
system may not come up. As 
Mastrianni explains, special 
tools such as the kernel 
debugger (KDB) are required. 

He briefly explains the use of 
these tools and includes a 
handy command reference to 
the KDB. 

Pictures are said to be worth a thousand words. In the case of a 
device driver, program listings are the pictures. Appendix C 
includes 71 pages of listings. Although several of these listings 
repeat earlier examples, Mastrianni does provide several addition¬ 
al listings. These include the standard device driver include file, 
and parallel and serial port drivers. 

If you don’t like entering codes from a book, a companion 
diskette is available. The diskette includes the source, makefiles 
and documentation for all the examples. Or, you may order anoth¬ 
er set of utilities: the C callable DevHlp Library and Toolkit (which 
includes the companion diskette). Neither of these diskettes is 
required to use this book as an educational tool, nor as reference 
source. However, if you plan on writing device drivers using C 


instead of Assembly Language, the Library and Toolkit will be 
necessary. While you could create the C-to-assembler interfaces 
for the DevHlp routines yourself, it would be quite time consum¬ 
ing. An example of one of the interface routines is included in the 
book—while it is short, there are a lot of DevHlp functions. Recre¬ 
ating the complete library would require a lot of typing! 

Overall, this is a very helpful book. Mastrianni covers a wide 
range of material, and presents it in a more readable fashion than 
the IBM Device Driver Kit. The book is not as detailed as the 
DDK, which is a mixed blessing. While the DDK is thorough, it 
is frequently overwhelming. Writing OS/2 2.0 Device Drivers in C 
is useful as an introduction to writing device drivers, and provides 
a firm foundation for further digging into the DDK. It also pro¬ 
vides great assistance to those who would rather write in C than in 
assembler. There are several issues, such as C startup code, and seg¬ 
ment ordering, which need to be addressed when doing so; and 
Mastrianni provides good coverage of these topics. For anyone 
contemplating writing an OS/2 device driver, modifying an exist¬ 
ing driver or simply desiring a greater understanding of how OS/2 
interacts with device drivers and hardware devices, this book is well 
worth owning. ♦ 

Alan Weiner is a consulting engineer at Communica, Inc., located in 
Bourne , Massachusetts. He has been twiddling bits since the late 1960's , 
and writing system-level software since the days of the 8080. 


Did you miss “Zero-Zero,” the 
inaugural issue of OS/2 Professional? 



Send your request along with $7 to OS/2 Professional, 
6129 Executive Blvd., Rockville, MD 20852, and 
we’ll mail you a copy while supplies last. 


Writing OS/2 Device 
Drivers in C 


by Steven J. Mastrianni 
Van Nostrand Reinhold 
New York, NY 10003 
ISBN 0-442-01141-5 
409 pages 

Companion disk available for 
$29.95 

C Callable DevHlp Library and 
Toolkit available for $79.00, 
or with complete source code 
for $149.00 
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Product News for the OS/2 User 


_ SCOOPS 

The “BORG” Arrives 


OS/2 2.1, code named Borg, 
appears on track for a late 
March 1993 release, almost 
exacdy one year after the 
March 30,1992, release of 
OS/2 2.0. OS/2 2.1 went into 
wide beta with testers report¬ 
ing a rash of Airborne Express 
packages received both Christ¬ 
mas and New Year s Eves. 

Some of the features present 
in the beta release include sup¬ 
port for Microsoft Windows 

3.1 applications, seamless 
Windows and PM support for 
popular 256-color SVGA 
boards, a host of new SCSI- 
based CD-ROM drives, 
PCMCIA I/O devices, 
enhanced code for multimedia 
applications and support for 
OS/2 as an AS/400 client 
(with a PC Support program). 

Beta testers report the cur¬ 
rent version to be stable. 
Notably, memory manage¬ 


ment seems to be much better 
than under the October 1992 
Service Pak. IBM reportedly is 
working on problems with 
UNDELETE, the spooler 
and mouse and keyboard 
problems after making Font 
and Color Palette changes. 
Beta users also report a variety 
of video corruption and refresh 
problems. Dated December 9, 
1992, the 2.1 beta code is, at 
press time, already a month 
old, and many of the problems 
have already been fixed in 
internal betas used by the OS/2 
development team. Users 
applauded the decision to do a 
wide beta of 2.1, and believe, 
as a consequence, the released 
version will be much better. 

Of particular interest in this 
version is support for Win¬ 
dows programs that require 
Windows Enhanced mode. 
Programs that refused to run 


under earlier versions of 
Win-OS/2, now run 
without hesitation. Win- 
OS/2 speed is now much 
faster than previous ver¬ 
sions. Once slower than 
native Windows 3.1, 
users report that Win-OS/2 

3.1 is as fast as the real thing— 
if not faster. Win-OS/2 also 
includes many of the Win¬ 
dows 3.1 accessories, including 
File Manager, Write, Paint 
Brush, Sound Recorder, 

Media Player and others. 
While none of the Windows 

3.1 games are included, users 
report no problems in using 
the versions supplied with 
Windows 3.1 direcdy under 
Win-OS/2 3.1. 

Beta testers also report that 
setup and installation of CD- 
ROM drives and SCSI inter¬ 
face cards are now much easier 
than before. The installation 


You Can Do CUA 


Ucandu Visual Programming, 
the first product to enable 
development of user interfaces 
that conform to CUA 91 
using the REXX language, is 
slated for availability in March. 
CUA 91, the most recent ver¬ 
sion of the Common User 
Access guidelines, sets specifi¬ 
cations for the Workplace 


Shell look and feel. 

Ucandu Visual Program¬ 
ming exploits OS/2 2.0 con¬ 
trols and business graphics and 
enables all REXX features, 
including interactive debug¬ 
ging, APPC and OS/2 
Database manager interfaces. 
Users draw the user interface 
components of a program 


using the visual programming 
editor. Using drag/drop, they 
can then link component 
actions to specific user inter¬ 
face events. 

When a REXX program¬ 
ming project is completed, 
Ucandu Visual Programming 
generates a single .EXE pro¬ 
gram file. Users can run the 



screen is much clearer regard¬ 
ing CD-ROM support, and 
provides drivers for a diverse 
range of products from 
Hitachi, IBM, NEC, Pana¬ 
sonic, Sony, Texel, Toshiba, 
Adaptec, DPT and Future 
Domain. 

The current beta program 
runs until February, and 
includes OS/2 2.1 beta, the 
Multimedia Presentation 
Manager/2 program, the 
Developers Toolkit for OS/2 

2.1 beta and a debug kernel. 
Interested parties can still 
obtain the 2.1 beta on CD- 
ROM for S15 by calling (800) 
3IBMOS2, (800) 342-6672. 


.EXE file license-free on any 
OS/2 2.0 system. 

Ucandu Visual Program¬ 
ming will ship on a single 
diskette and require only OS/2 
2.0 and a mouse. The intro¬ 
ductory price will be S299. 

Ucandu Software, Inc., P.O. 
Box 255, Apex, NC 27502, 
(919) 387-9371. 
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New Products 



Testing 1, 2, 3 

The recently released Auto¬ 
mated Test Facility (ATF) 
Workstation from Softbridge, 
Inc., is designed for testing of 
stand-alone OS/2 Presentation 
Manager applications. 

ATF Workstation enables 
software testers to do types of 
testing not possible with tradi¬ 
tional manual quality assur¬ 
ance methods. As Softbridge 
explains, the flexibility that 
makes graphical user interfaces 
appealing to users also makes 
them hard to test because of 
their non-procedural behavior. 
Also, the subtleties of mouse 
movements make it difficult 
for developers to pinpoint the 
location of a bug and identify 
its cause. ATF Workstation 
features record-playback facili¬ 


ties that capture keystrokes and 
mouse movements in fully 
editable tapes. When tapes are 
run, ATF restores underlying 
windows conditions and 
checks for meaningful changes 
in software. 

ATF also offers a full pro¬ 
grammatic approach designed 


for testing windowed applica¬ 
tions. The scripts built with 
ATF’s easy-to-use program¬ 
ming language can interact 
with and get information 
about an application through 
window controls, as well as test 
the non-user-interface aspects 
of the application. 


Once a test plan is codified 
in a set of test scripts, a full set 
of tests can be easily run at 
every stage of the development 
cycle. 

ATF Workstation offers 
text screen and window text 
file comparisons in addition to 
bitmap comparison. 

ATF NetWorked, Soft- 
bridge s initial offering in the 
testing area, automates net¬ 
worked testing of both OS/2 
and Windows applications. 
ATF Workstation is fully 
compatible with ATF Net- 
Worked. 

ATF Workstation is priced 
at $4,800. It is available from 
Softbridge and resellers. 

Softbridge, Inc., 125 Cam¬ 
bridge Park Dr., Cambridge, 
MA 02140, (617) 576-2257. 


24-bit color for OS/2 

Lava Computers has added 
OS/2 2.0 support (including 
seamless Windows under 
OS/2) to their Nova True 
Color Video adapter, bringing 
full 24-bit color support to the 
OS/2 desktop. Lava has taken 
a rather unique approach to 
graphics acceleration. Rather 
than following a traditional 
single chip implementation, 
the Nova True Color takes 
advantage of parallel processing. 

The adapter uses three 
8514/A compatible graphics 
coprocessors. Each coprocessor 
handles one of the three pri¬ 
mary colors (red, green and 
blue) and 1MB of VRAM. 
According to Lava, this archi¬ 
tecture gives the True Color a 


significant performance 
advantage over competing 24- 
bit color adapters. The result: 
non-interlaced 1024x768 reso¬ 
lution, 16.8 million colors 
(without palette switching) 
and video performance that 
outpaces 256-color SuperV¬ 
GA solutions. 

The rich range of colors 
available through the 24-bit 
palette makes the Lava True 
Color video adapter suitable 
for photographic quality images. 
Applications range from color 
desktop publishing to multi- 
media presentations. The sug¬ 
gested list price is $1,295. 

Lava Computer Manufac¬ 
turing, Inc., 28 A Dansk Court, 
Rexdale, Ontario, Canada 
M9W 5V8, (416) 674-5942. 


Six applications 
from CA 

Six products from Computer 
Associates, now available for 
Microsoft Windows, will soon 
be available for OS/2 2.0. Cus¬ 
tomers who buy and register 
these products for Windows 
will receive a free version of the 
same software for OS/2 as it 
becomes available by the end 
of March. 

The products are CA¬ 
RE ALIZER, CA-SuperPro- 
ject, CA-dBFast, CA-Com- 
pete!, ACCPAC Simply 
Accounting and CA-Textor. 
CA-REALIZER is an inte¬ 
grated systems management 
program for managing a LAN 
server and connected worksta¬ 
tions. CA-SuperProject is a 


project and resource manage¬ 
ment tool. CA-dBFast is a 
graphical Xbase development 
language and database. CA- 
Compete! is a multidimen¬ 
sional spreadsheet and model¬ 
ing system. ACCPAC Simply 
Accounting is an easy-to-use 
small business accounting soft¬ 
ware. CA-Textor is a profes¬ 
sional-level word processor 
available in multiple languages. 

Computer Associates Inter¬ 
national, Inc., One Computer 
Associates Plaza, Islandia, NY 
11788-7000, (516) DIAL 
CAI, (516) 342-5224. 

Symantec ships C++ 

Zortech C++ 3.1 for IBM 
OS/2 2.0 is a high-perfor¬ 
mance 32-bit native compiler 
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that delivers fast, professional 
C++ code for object-oriented 
application development. 

With this new OS/2 2.0 com¬ 
piler from Symantec, software 
developers can produce state-of- 
the-art applications that take 
full advantage of the advanced 
capabilities of OS/2 2.0. 

Zortech C++ offers full sup¬ 
port for C++ and ANSI C. It 
conforms to the AT&T 
CFRONT 3.0 standards for 
C++, including support for 
precompiled headers, nested 
classes and templates. The 
Zortech linker generates both 
EXEs and DLLs. 

Zortech C++ for OS/2 2.0 
is designed to be used in con¬ 
junction with the IBM OS/2 
2.0 Developers Toolkit, the 


IBM C Set/2 debugger and 
the IBM WorkFrame/2. Inte¬ 
gration with WorkFrame/2 
gives full access to all compiler 
and linker features from the 
Presentation Manager hosted 
environment as well as automat¬ 
ed project management facilities. 

For advanced numerical 
analysis, Zortech C++ provides 
support for the NCEG 91-015 
numerical extensions and IEEE- 
754 floating point standards. 

Zortech C++ comes with a 
set of libraries including ANSI 
standard libraries and C++ 
Tools, a class library for han¬ 
dling data types such as lists, 
hash tables and arrays. Multi¬ 
thread support, double byte 
character support and com¬ 
plete source code are included. 


Zortech C++ for OS/2 2.0 is 
available for $499 for new users 
and $249 for registered users of 
Zortech C++. It can be purchas¬ 
ed through Symantec resellers 
or direct from Symantec. 

Symantec Corporation, 
10201 Torre Ave., Cupertino, 
CA 95014-2132, (800) 441- 
7234 or (408) 252-3570. 

New utilities from 
Oberon 

Oberon Software has 
announced the release of OS/2 
2.0 32-bit versions of its desk¬ 
top tools DiskStat and LstPM. 

DiskStat monitors hard disk 
free space and swapper file 
activity and provides a dynam¬ 
ically updated display of usage 
information. Current and his¬ 
torical statistics are displayed. 


LstPM is a general purpose 
file browser. The new version 
includes expanded support for 
drag and drop operations, 
popup context menus, and font 
handling. Use of the OS/2 32- 
bit base API enhances 
LstPM s speed and large-file 
handling capabilities. 

Demonstration copies of 
both programs may be down¬ 
loaded from Oberons BBS at 
(507) 388-1154 and other on¬ 
line information services, includ¬ 
ing CompuServe and GEnie. 
The demos are freely available 
for personal use. For corporate 
and institutional licenses, con¬ 
tact Oberon Software. 

Oberon Software, 518 Blue 
Earth St., Mankato, MN 
56001-2142, (507) 388-7001. 


News 


IBM and Caseworks 
equity pact 

IBM has acquired 22.6 percent 
of Caseworks, the Atlanta- 
based firm that develops and 
markets tools that provide 
design and code generation for 
the Graphical User Interface 
(GUI) component of applica¬ 
tions for OS/2. As such, IBM 
has essentially selected Case- 
works as the recommended 
way to develop OS/2 GUI 
applications standard lan¬ 
guages, according to Case- 
works. The firm asserts that 
the agreement completes 
IBM’s strategy of positioning 
tools for each philosophy of 
development (Easel for 4GL, 
Smalltalk for Object Oriented 
and now CASE: PM VIP for 
3GL and C++ development). 

One of the key reasons for 


IBM’s investment in Case- 
works is Caseworks’ underly¬ 
ing technology, called KASE 
(Knowledge Assisted Software 
Engineering). Caseworks has 
recently received a software 
patent on its KASE technology. 

Future Domain/Corel 
SCSI alliance 

Corel and Future Domain 
have agreed to an alliance for 
marketing Corel’s SCSI soft¬ 
ware and Future Domain’s 
family of SCSI host adapters. 

The Corel SCSI software 
package will now include sup¬ 
port for Future Domain Corp. 
SCSI host adapters, and 
Future Domain’s host adapter 
packages will include Corel’s 
SCSI kits. The combined 
packages allow the transparent 
integration of major SCSI 
peripherals to OS/2, DOS and 


Windows systems and Novell 
NetWare file servers. Corel 
SCSI allows integration of up 
to seven peripherals off a single 
host adapter. 

The new Future Domain 
packages that include Corel 
SCSI will start shipping in 
February with DOS and Win¬ 
dows support. Support for 
OS/2 and NetWare 386 file 
servers is scheduled for March. 

Training courses for 
WPS and SOM 

Descriptor Systems is offering 
a training course for OS/2 2.0 
Workplace Shell program¬ 
mers. The course is designed 
for software companies that 
are converting their OS/2 1.x 
products to OS/2 2.0. 

The five-day course 
includes lecture and hands-on 
lab exercises. Topics include 


System Object Model (SOM), 
Workplace class hierarchy, 
containers, popup menus and 
notebook controls. Lab exer¬ 
cises use the IBM C Set/2 
Compiler and OS/2 Program¬ 
mer’s Toolkit. Attendees 
should be experienced Presen¬ 
tation Manager programmers. 

Courses can be held at the 
customer’s site or at the 
Descriptor Systems’ training 
center in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

On-site classes cost $10,000 
with a limit of 24 students. For 
classes in Cedar Rapids, the 
cost is $500 per student for the 
five-day class ($750 after May 
1,1993). 

In addition to Workplace 
Shell programming, Descrip¬ 
tor Systems offers Presentation 
Manager and OS/2 Kernel 
programming. ♦ 
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CUA Controls 
Library/2 / 



The computer 
company that never 
takes shortcuts 
is delighted 
to present seven. 


They’re on the screens you see here. And they 
can end the most boring part of your job— 
writing code for GUIs. 

Introducing CUA Controls Library/27 
It contains all the drudgery you’ll never have to 
do again, if you’re writing Windows™ or OS/2® 
applications on OS/2 1.3, Windows 3.0 or 3.1. 

It’s all right here and it’s all reusable. Over and 
over again. 

With CUA Controls Library/2, you save 
time. You save money. And best of all, you can 
save your energy for the really creative parts of 
your work. 

These screens are just a glimpse. From 
tables to graphics, from files to notebooks, 
from fonts to textures to tones, CUA Controls 
Library/2 does it all. To give you complete 
control over your program’s functioning, 
organization, design and “look.” All in a Hash. 

In a world as competitive as this, IBM 
definitely thinks you should take the easy way 
out. CUA Controls Library/2. For more informa¬ 
tion or to order, call 1 800 342-6672. 


• Develop for OS/2 1.3 and Windoivs 3.0 and 3.1. 

• Save time, money and resources. 

• Call 1 800 342-6672for more information 
or to order. 


IBM and OS/2 are registered trademarks and Controls Library/2 is a trademark of International Business 
Machines Corporation. Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. ^1992 IBM Corp 
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I magine you bought a car because it 
had a great engine and standard fea¬ 
tures. Wouldn't it be a nice surprise 
to find that the car not only had a great 
engine, but was loaded with useful 
extras? Best of all, wouldn’t it be nice if 
your dealer decided to include those 
extras at no extra price? 

OS/2 users experience this surprise 
when they begin to play with the pro¬ 
grams in the Productivity folder. To be 
sure, you can find a better spreadsheet 
and a database than the ones provided in 
the folder, but these programs (often 
referred to as applets) are surprisingly 
useful tools. Browsing through the pro¬ 
grams in the Productivity folder is time 
well spent. Here are eight tips and tech¬ 
niques you can use to get started with 
some of them. 


Streamlining file searches. 


Set the Seek and Scan Files program to 
prompt you for a filename. 

How to do it: 

• Display the Program page of the set¬ 
tings notebook by opening the settings 
for the Seek and Scan Files program. 

• In the Parameters field, type a left 
brace, then a space, then a right brace, 
like this: [ ]. 

What this buys you: Efficiency. 

When you add the braces to the Param¬ 
eters field of any program, OS/2 will 
display an entry field before it executes 
the program. The entry field allows you 
to specify a parameter for starting the 
program. 

The Seek and Scan files program will 
use what you have typed in the entry field 
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as a filename. Seek and Scan files program 
works with wildcard characters (asterisks), 
so you can think of it as a high-powered 
DIR command that works on more than 
just one directory. 

Seek and Scan Files is great for locating 
a file. It can do more than just search for 
files, but you’ll rarely use it for anything 
other than that. Most of the time, if you 
start this program, you are going to be 
searching for a file. By prompting for the 
file name, you streamline this task since 
the program starts up with the search 
already underway. 


Automating tasks in the 
Enhanced Editor. 


Record keystrokes for immediate play¬ 
back. 

How to do it: 

• Press Ctrl-R to start recording your 
keystrokes. 

• Type the task you want to repeat. 

• Press Ctrl-R again to stop recording 
keystrokes. 

• Press Ctrl-T to replay the keystrokes. 

What this buys you: Time. 

Some simple tasks, such as changing the 
indentation or comment styles in pro¬ 
grams that you have written, can be such 
a bother that you avoid doing them alto¬ 
gether. When a large file requires repeti¬ 
tious changes, the task can be particular¬ 
ly daunting. By automating tasks with 
this simple keystroke playback you can 
make such changes quickly. 

Retrieve files from a host 
system and edit them with 
the Enhanced Editor. 

If you have OS/2 Extended Services 


installed, you can open and edit files 
from a VM host system to which you 
may be connected. 

How to do it: 

• Select the Open menu option from 
EPM’s File pull-down menu. 

• When a dialog box appears, Enter HA: 
and then a valid file name (including 
extensions). 

For example, suppose you are connected 
to a mainframe computer that runs the 
VM operating system and you want to 
edit a file on your system by the name of 
DOCUMENT SCRIPT. To edit this 
file, you would type the following in the 
entry field when prompted, 

HAiDOCUMENT SCRIPT A 

and then select the Open push button. 
The Enhanced Editor retrieves that file 
from your host system and allows you to 
make changes to it. When you are fin¬ 
ished, it will save the file in the place you 
retrieved it from originally. 

What this buys you: Efficiency. 

If you use OS/2 in a corporate environ¬ 
ment, chances are you’re connected to a 
host system of some kind—perhaps 
VM. OS/2 excels in this environment 
and the Enhanced Editor is just one 
example why. If you are connected by 
OS/2 Extended Services to a VM host 
system, the Enhanced Editor is capable 
of working with the files on that host 
system in the same way as if those files 
were on your own hard drive. 


Working with several text files in 
the same editing session. 


The Enhanced Editor allows you to 
establish a “ring” of files. The way the 
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ring works is that, although you only see 
one file at a time, all files are in the same 
window. By pressing Fl2 to cycle 
through the files, all can be edited in the 
same session. 

How to do it: 

• Select the Preferences option on the 
Options pull-down menu. 

• Select Ring Enabled on the cascaded 
menu. 

Two buttons with circular arrows may 
appear on the title bar near the minimize 
button. 

What this buys you: Efficiency when 
working with text files. 

If you need to make a lot of similar 
changes to text in two or more files, you 
could benefit by having all of these files 
in a ring. Particularly if your repetitive 
tasks can be handled by the keystroke 
recording feature of the Enhanced Edi¬ 
tor. If you want to use recorded 
keystrokes to fix text in multiple files, 
you can put all of the files in the ring and 
use the recorded keystrokes in each of 
them. This is helpful since you cannot 
apply recorded keystrokes from one file 
to another file in a different window. 


Additional note about the 
Enhanced Editor. 


The Enhanced Editor is not really a 
word processor, even though sometimes 
it acts like one. Instead, its a highly cus¬ 
tomizable and programmable text editor. 
Looking at the Enhanced Editor’s 
Quick Reference online help in sections 
7 and 10, you’ll find information for 
writing high-powered macros with this 
Editors own internal macro language, or 
by using REXX, the interpretive com¬ 
mand language that comes with OS/2. 
Don’t be fooled by this program’s slow 


start time and unremarkable interface. In 
the hands of even a weekend program¬ 
mer, it can be a powerful tool. 


Getting a daily reminder from 
the Calendar program. 


You can automatically display the day’s, 
the week’s or even the month’s appoint¬ 
ments whenever you start your computer. 

How to do it: 

Place a shadow of the Daily Calendar 
from the Productivity folder in your 
Startup folder. You can also do the same 
with any of the other calendar applica¬ 
tions. If you prefer to see the month-at- 
a-glance view every day, for example, you 
can put a shadow of the Monthly Calen¬ 
dar application in your startup folder. 

What this buys you: A good 
reminder system. 

Looking at your day’s activities has never 
been easier. Placing a calendar applica¬ 
tion in your startup folder displays the 
schedule for the current day and leaves it 
on your desktop until you minimize or 
close it. That way you are automatically 
reminded to check your schedule when 
you start your computer. This technique 
makes a productive habit—keeping an 
online calendar—even more productive. 


Creating icons for your 
custom batch files. 


You can distinguish one simple batch file 
from another by giving each one a dis¬ 
tinctive icon. Any icon can be modified 
by using the Icon Editor in the Produc¬ 
tivity folder. But you won’t want to start 
the Icon Editor directly from the Pro¬ 
ductivity folder, at least not for updating 
a single icon. 


How to do it: 

• Open the settings notebook for the 
command file or batch file of your 
choice. 

• Select the tab for the General page. 

• Select the Edit push button. (This actu¬ 
ally starts the Icon Editor found in the 
Productivity folder.) 

• Modify the icon to make it unique. 

• Save the icon without changing its 
name. 

What this buys you: Quick identifica¬ 
tion of specialized icons. 

If you have several batch files that you 
use only occasionally, it will be helpful 
for you to have a way of identifying them 
quickly. Creating a custom icon for each 
batch file will help you recall quickly 
what each one does, even if you haven’t 
used it recently. 


Monitoring your system’s 
workload continuously. 


The Pulse program displays a running 
graph of the system’s performance. You 
can set this program to display continu¬ 
ously, without taking up a lot of your 
desktop space. 

How to do it: 

• Open the settings notebook for the 
Pulse program. In the Parameters entry 
field, type NOICON. On the Window 
page, select the Minimize to desktop 
radio button. Start the program, then 
minimize it. 

What this buys you: A compact feed¬ 
back mechanism for observing the 
system's status. 

The Pulse program is not very impor¬ 
tant if your machine works properly 
most of the time. But if you have just 
installed a new program, especially a beta 
version of some new software, your sys¬ 
tem will likely behave unexpectedly at 
some point. At such times, the real-time 
feedback that the PULSE program 
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provides can be very helpful. 

By minimizing this programs size on 
the desktop, you can afford to have it 
running continuously during testing sit¬ 
uations. That’s important since you 
never can tell when you’re going to want 
it around. 

BONUS TIP: 

Printing the online help 
for a program. 

This next tip discusses how to print the 
online documentation. The online help 
facility of OS/2 is not one of the programs 
in the productivity folder, but each of those 
programs has online information useful 
for learning to use it. 

How to do it: 

To print a panel you find useful, select the 


Print push button on the Help window. A 
dialog box pops up, press the Print push 
button on this window also. The informa¬ 
tion will be sent to your system’s default 
printer. 

To print more than one panel at a time, 
follow these steps: 

• From the Help window select Contents 
from the Options pull-down menu. 

• In the Contents, highlight a panel you 
want to print. 

• Press the spacebar to “mark” the panel 
name. (The panel name will remain 
highlighted.) 

• Highlight and mark all other panels you 
want to print 

• Select the Print push button 

• On the Print dialog box, select the radio 
button for Marked sections. 

• Select Print 

All of the sections marked in the Contents 
window will be printed out on your sys¬ 


tem’s default printer. 

What this buys you: 
Transportable information . 

OS/2 has lots of online information. Some 
users may prefer to read documentation in 
a form that doesn’t require them to stare at 
the small screen. Since online help can be 
printed, or even pasted to a file, an OS/2 
user can learn more about OS/2’s standard 
features even when not sitting in front of 
the computer. ♦ 

Send your questions , ideas and/or comments 
for OS/2 Tips and Techniques to OS/2 Pro¬ 
fessional, 6129 Executive Blvd ., Rockville 
MD 20852 , or via MCI Mail to os2pro, or 
fax them to (301) 770-7062. We regret we 
cannot accept phone calls on the subject. 


24-BIT TRUE COLOR 


1024x 768 DISPLAY ADAPTER 



WITH OS/2 DRIVERS 


Don’t wait for other 
hardware manufacturers 
to deliver drivers that 
are still in development. 
Don’t limit yourself to 
running OS/2 in 8514 
mode. The Lava Nova 
True Color 24-bit board 
has 1024 x 768 
Seamless drivers for 
OS/2 available today. 


AVAILABLE NOW ! 

Lava Nova True Color 

16.8 million colors at 1024 x 768 resolution 
3 8514/A co-processors (one per color channel) 
3 Megabytes of super-fast VRAM (video RAM) 

Optimized Lava drivers for Windows 3.0/3.1, 
OS/2 ver. 2.0, and AutoCAD release 12 

Lifetime Replacement Warranty 


Lava Computer MFG. Inc. 

28A Dansk Court, Rexdale, ON., Canada, M9W 5V8 
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LIFETIME 

Tel: (416) 674-5942 Fax: (416) 674-8262 warranty 
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Favorite 

Three stars.. .four stars.. .five stars. 
Everyone has a personal rating system 
and it’s really all a matter ofneed, priority 
and, of course, taste. Herewith are 
some personalfavorites we return 
to time and again for their 
elegance and ambiance. 






Above: The quiet elegance of Park Hyatt 
Washington's lobby. Right: The historic 
refurbished"Conrad Hilton," now 
the Chicago Hilton Towers. 
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WAN D E R L U ST 

Business Hotels 

BY EDWIN BLACK AND JUDITH A. RUBENSTEIN 


Park Hyatt, Washington. 

Imagine walking through a small but exquisite lobby, past Orien¬ 
tal artifacts and modern art as you make your way to the lounge. 
After being greeted and seated with enthusiasm by the maitre d’, 
you find a comfortable sofa or table and sit back as a pianist, some¬ 
times accompanied by a cabaret singer, makes the midnight shim¬ 
mer with Streisandesque renditions from Broadway and points 
west. Senators, lobbyists, Pentagon generals, powerbrokers and 
even a few journalists will come and go, and each will feel special. 

That’s the magic and mystique ofone of America s most extraor¬ 
dinary small hotels, the Park Hyatt. Manager Paul Limbert is 
unyielding in his determination to anticipate the needs for some 
of the world’s most elite and discriminating travelers. Here he read¬ 
ily concedes the hotels reputation for “never saying no.” Catering 
to the captains of industry, foreign dignitaries, presidents, stars and 
a sultan or two, the Park Hyatt is accustomed to complying with 
any request: be it for exotic cuisine, an extra VCR in the room or 
perhaps just a special courier at six AM. 

Its haute cuisine restaurant, Melrose, arguably one of the finest 
in the city, does carry an impressive menu. But Melrose is more 
appreciated for faithfully producing any meal requested by any 
diner—from Mongolian beef to steak Madeira, from couscous to 
kosher knishes, from blue corn enchiladas to Chateaubriand. 
Twenty-four-hours notice is needed only occasionally. 

Service is attuned not only to the guest who requires a lot of 
attention, but perhaps even more so to the guest who craves his 
privacy. Its 224 rooms, mostly suites, are among the most taste¬ 
fully dressed in the Capital. The royal suite, notably frequented by 
the Sultan of Brunei (yes, thats right, the single richest man in the 
world), sports a fireplace, balconies, a fabulous living room domi¬ 
nated by a baby grand piano, several stereo centers equipped with 
TVs and VCRs, an elegant bar and writing den, a cushy bedroom 
and a dramatic jacuzzi. 

Ironically, the Park Hyatt’s subde finery comes with a price tag 
only slighdy more than most other downtown hotels and restau¬ 


rants. For a remarkable experience, any visitor to Washington 
should visit the Park Hyatt. Or better, the Park Hyatt can become 
your reason for visiting Washington. 

Park Hyatt, 1201 24th St., N.W., Washington, DC 20037, 
(202) 289-1234. 

Chicago Hilton Hotel and Towers. 

Elegant hotels are generally not convention hotels precisely 
because it’s so hard to be intimate in a crowd of thousands. But the 
Hilton Hotel and Towers of Chicago is the exception. 

Several years ago when politics prevented Hilton from building 
a new property, the company poured more than $180 million into 
renovating its fabulous Conrad Hilton Hotel. Its rich history of 
hosting Chicago’s best and worst, from its presidential visits to its 
riotous 1968 Democratic Convention, had been obscured bv 
decades of neglect. 

But a massive restoration and refurbishing brought back to life 
priceless murals and frescoes, a vast and enchanting lobby, and 
sleeping rooms that were once again fit for the most demanding 
traveler. Its 1,600 rooms are richly decorated with muted fabrics 
and cherrywood, Italian marble baths and rich brass fixtures and 
often a writing table and two telephones. Each seems exquisitely 
personalized. 

For even greater privacy, the Hilton provides “The Towers,” a 
small 228-room “hotel within the hotel” where guests are afford¬ 
ed an extra measure of pampering and prestige. Special concierges 
and lounges make the Towers more engaging and intimate than 
just another “club floor.” 

Ifyou’re in a mood to join the rest of the world, the Hilton’s pub¬ 
lic dining areas will be quite rewarding. Kitty O’Sheas is a real Irish 
pub charmed by real Irish duos. And Buckingham’s is the hotel 
grill embodying the tradition of great meats and chops from Chica¬ 
go’s once lively stockyards. For extraordinary rooftop private din¬ 
ing overlooking Chicago’s magnificent lakefront, ask for a catered 
affair in the regal imperial suites. 
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Accommodations 
That Leave Room 

For Everything 
But Improvement 

At Park Hyatt Washington, spacious suites and guest 
rooms provide generous amounts of comfort and luxury. 
You’ll appreciate the luxurious marble bathrooms as well as 
the beautifully appointed living areas that make working, as 
well as entertaining, a pleasure. Every accommodation 
includes a fax machine, two phones with two phone lines, 
and a computer data port, all designed to make your stay at 
Park Hyatt Washington an enormous success. 

For reservations, call 202-789-1234, 800-233-1234, 
800-922-PARK, or your travel planner. 



Where the exceptional is the rule.™ 

24th at M Street, NW m Washington, DC 20037 
Buenos Aires • Canberra • London • Chicago • Madrid • New York • San Francisco • Sydney 
Park Hyatt encompasses hotels managed or operated by two separate groups of companies — 
Hyatt Hotels Corporation and Hyatt Inicmalional Corporation. 
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WAN D E R L U ST 

Chicago’s Hilton is now one of Chicago’s best, and a must for 
those bound for the Windy City. 

Chicago Hilton Hotel and Towers, 720 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago IL 60605, (312) 922-4400. 

Four Seasons Hotel, Boston. 

Special in every sense, this hotel, a recipient of AAA’s prestigious 
Five Diamond Award and a member of Leading Hotels of The 
World, elevates service to an art by stressing time-honored Con¬ 
tinental traditions. Step into the quiedy elegant lobby, a tasteful 
blend of exquisite antiques and comfortable seating areas set offby 
magnificent carpets in complementary muted tones, and you 
immediately experience the renaissance of Boston’s Old World 
charm. 

Stroll through the spacious lobby to the base of the grand stair¬ 
case and you will find the Bristol Lounge, a perfect meeting spot 
to enjoy lunch, afternoon tea, dinner or a late supper with friends 
or business associates. Intimate seating arrangements, many with 
a streetside view of the Public Garden, make this a choice location 
for a relaxing interlude in your busy schedule. 



F or suburban style and practical business facilities 
look no further than Holiday Inn Crowne 
Plaza - Rockville. Just steps from a short Metro 
commute to Downtown, the Crowne Plaza provides 
all the accommodations necessary to satisfy the 
most demanding business needs. 


We are perfect for that small, impromptu 
meeting or conference. If it is space you need, then 
we will gladly host you in one of our 14 meeting 
rooms, versatile enough to accommodate up to 800, and 
our catering service will enchant even the most discerning 
of our clients. We take pride in assisting you to select the 
perfect menu, theme and facilities. 


To relax after hours, there’s a state-of-the-art health 
and racquetball club, an indoor/outdoor pool and an indoor 
putting green. Then for delicious dining, you can catch dinner 
at one of our two restaurants, Papa’s Cafe or The Hideaway. 
For those who still want to play, the popular nostalgic 
dance club, Studebaker’s, will shake, rattle and roll you 
into the late evening. 

So, for suburban style and top-notch 
accommodations just minutes from 
Washington, look no further than... 




I mrv 


CROWNE PLAZA* 


For information and reservations call (800) 638-5963, or (301) 468-1100 Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza—Rockville, 1750 Rockville Pike, Rockville, Maryland 20852 
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WANDERLUST 


The hotels 288 guest rooms include parlor, executive, deluxe 
and presidential suites, as well as king and twin-bedded rooms. 
(For sheer indulgence, select a deluxe suite facing the seasonally 
changing Public Garden.) But whatever your choice, the hotel’s 
services are sure to make you feel like a guest in an exclusive Bea¬ 
con Hill residence. In addition to the expected amenities, the hotel 
provides three no-smoking floors, complimentary limousine ser¬ 
vice within downtown Boston, a sensational rooftop spa and swim¬ 
ming pool and an alternative cuisine menu (gourmet dishes low in 
calories, cholesterol and sodium). 

Whether in town for business or recreation, travellers will espe¬ 
cially appreciate the Four Seasons thoughtful attention to small 
details: bottled water in every room, skirt hangers, refrigerated 
mini-bar, windows that open, 24-hour room service and concierge. 
And if you must mix business with pleasure, note that secretarial 
service and fax and copy machines are available. 

The Four Seasons, 200 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02116, (617) 
338-4400. 

Embassy Suites new York City. 

Believe it or not, this place is a godsend, offering spacious, secure, 
and economical suites in the heart of Times Square. The suites 
were built for executives, with plenty of workspace, a sharp design, 
large bathrooms, dataports in the phones for modem or fax trans¬ 
mission. Microwaves and a host of personal business machines can 
be requested. 

But Embassy Suites has made it ideal for family’s as well with a 
Kid’s Club, offering Manhattan’s only hotel child supervision. So 
you can take a break or attend to business, while children are hav¬ 
ing a balL 

The sumptuous free breakfasts Embassy Suites is known for plus 
their complimentary cocktail hour is all included. The staff is spic 
and span and ready for business. You’ll find security in the hotel 
and omnipresent on the street outside. Frankly, this is our number 
one pick for convenience and quick trips into the city. 

Embassy Suites New York City, 47th and 7th Ave., New York, 
NY 10030, (212) 719-1600. 

The Nikko, Chicago. 

One of the most distinguished hotels in America is the extraordi¬ 
nary Nikko, astride the Chicago River. World-class service and 
style are the hallmark of the Japanese-owned Nikko. Its lobbies are 
decorated with exquisite artworks and every corner has been made 
restful and comforting. The main Nikko lobby is a place to be pub- 



Embassy Suites offers spacious work and personal areas, a rarity in 
New York City .: 



At the Nikko, the special Japanese suite offers a serene rock garden. 

lie and private, depending upon the corner you select. 

Every staffer acts like a concierge, treating every guest as an hon¬ 
ored visitor—which they are at the Nikko. The real concierges will 
become your right-hand person while visiting. Expect them to take 
messages, make and break appointments, set and cancel reserva¬ 
tions, find out the latest travel or entertainment information and, 
in general, try to accomplish the impossible. 

The rooms are dignified and tasteful. If somehow you can get 
the company to spring for a Japanese-style suite—very expen¬ 
sive—you can expect to live in a spare, delicate suite decorated with 
a small but elegant rock garden overlooking the city. Shoes are not 
permitted, and floor futons are brought in and out of storage in an 
elaborate operation. 

The restaurants—Japanese and Continental—are first class. 
Hint: the riverside dining room has some of the most tempting 
desserts you’ll ever taste. 

The Nikko, Chicago, 320 N. Dearborn, Chicago IL 60610, 
(312) 744-1900. ♦ 
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INPUT 


continued from page 45 

I am the DP manager and we have an 
AS/400 with PS/2s attached via a token 
ring. I think we are one of the few small 
companies that are really putting OS/2 
to the test. 

I hope you can publish something 
about the PS/2, we need to get the 
word out about the benefits of Micro 
Channel. 

Keep up the good work! 

Ken Kuhn 

Data Processing Manager, Clover 
Stometta Farms 
Petuluma, CA 

I am a registered OS/2 2.0 user delighted 
to receive OS/2 Professional Volume 0, 
Number 0, and want to congratulate you 
on the magazine. I was thrilled in partic¬ 
ular by the enthusiasm, optimism and 
knowledge shown in your Publisher s 
Memo and Edwin Blacks Special 
Report, “The Future of OS/2.” 

Unfortunately I encounter a lot of 
frustration as well as a large lack of inter¬ 
est in OS/2 here in Houston. This in 
spite of vigorous promotion by the local 
IBM office. 

Thank you once again for the maga¬ 
zine and your encouraging articles. 
Robert Duncanson 

Editor ; ABC Computer Gazette 
Houston, TX 

Today I received and have completely 
read your first issue. Absolutely fantastic! 
I am excited to finally have my appetite 
for complete coverage of the OS/2 arena 
satisfied. OS/2 is wonderful, although 
the installation routines are somewhat 
pathetic. Since April 16,1992,1 have not 
crashed once! Tell that to Windows 3.x. 

In your article “The Future of OS/2,” 
the dismal statistic of less than 100,000 
registered users shocked me. I know sev¬ 
eral people who have switched, with 
enough convincing, and love it. How can 
that number be so small? But you are 
right when you say that there are a lot 
more users than that. 


Even though I am a developer and the 
ramifications for a preemptive multitask¬ 
ing environment are obvious, there is a 
far more valuable reason for me. Produc¬ 
tivity! It is absolutely impossible to 
believe that I made it this long. When I 
can have a background OCR program 
running scanning several hundred pages, 
still do database work under FoxPro 2.0, 
play a quick game of Wing Commander, 
send or receive a fax, train a neural net¬ 
work, have instant access to my account¬ 
ing and still be able to do monthly 
billings—all at the same time—is an 
incredible time saver. Plus, I really do 
not need two computers at my desk any¬ 
more. Now that I have my hi-res video 
drivers I can do layout too! 

Meanwhile everyone squeals Win¬ 
dows NT. For a product that is supposed 
to explode in its first release and be reli¬ 
able, isn’t this just a little wishful? 
Microsoft does a good job, but nobody is 
that good. At least OS/2 has proven sta¬ 
bility. It appears that OS/2 will also have 
greater compatibility, and, with the 
planned Mach 3.0 kernel, even greater 
flexibility. Hopefully IBM will be the 
David to the Goliath of Bill Gates. 
Derek C. Anderson 

President, Performance Support Services 
Lakewood, CO 


A word on Describe 

Herb Tysons upbeat article in the 
November ’92 issue of your publication 
reviewing Describe 4.0 did a thorough 
job of surveying most of DeScribe’s new 
features. However, since Mr. Tysons 
article was based on a beta version of the 
software, the final release has even more 
to recommend it. 

For example, DeScribe now has added 
keyboard functionality to the style 
palette, making it accessible without 
having to use the mouse. Yet an even 
easier method of applying stylesheets to 
text exists for anyone interested in short¬ 
cuts, and Mr. Tyson implicidy recog¬ 
nized it when he praised DeScribe s cus¬ 


tomizability. He is right—users have 
“the ability to make any key do any¬ 
thing.” By customizing DeScribe with a 
menu that includes shortcuts—keys that 
link macros to stylesheets—users can 
easily apply stylesheets with a single 
combination keystroke. Writers at 
DeScribe used this method and worked 
swiftly and effordessly through thou¬ 
sands of pages of documentation that 
included a complex array of stylesheets. 

We are puzzled at Mr. Tyson’s com¬ 
ment concerning no “straightforward 
and automatic way to insert page-to- 
page cross references” and are not sure 
exacdy what he means by this. But 
DeScribe does include cross referencing 
in its standout indexing feature which 
allows the user to insert cross references 
easily and automatically. Users need only 
type in the cross reference and select the 
index entry to make the link. DeScribe 
does the rest. We generated numerous 
indexes for lengthy documents with no 
problem. 

However, we do concur with Mr. 
Tyson. DeScribe is “like no other word 
processor you’ve ever used,” and we feel 
certain it will remain without peer for 
some time to come. 

Cecey Royal 

Technical Writer ; DeScribe, Inc. 

Sacramento, CA 

Deliberate “error” 

Your November 1992 issue of OS/2 Pro¬ 
fessional contains a serious typographical 
error. The issue identifies itself with the 
month, year, and Volume 0, Number 0 
adjacent to the OS/2 Professional logo on 
the front cover. 

Kevin J. Walsh 
Senior Marketing Analyst, 
Siemens/Nixdorf Information Systems 
Secaucus, NJ 

[Edwin Black replies: It was deliberate. But 
it nearly gave our printer a heart attack on 
press.] ♦ 
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US/TOO 

Gossip and Chip Talk 


BY OSSIE SHTIYUM 


he rising stars at IBM are not the blue suiters of 
► T tradition, but the adventurous act-today-and-get- 


permission-tomorrow guys. It s the cowboys not 
the bureaucrats who will save IBM from itself. WeVe spotted at 
least three of them and happened upon a few tidbits. 

JOHN SOYRING, IBM’s gung-ho director of OS/2 software 
development, is rumored to have “stripped” at the Team OS/2 
Party at COMDEX. Well, he did take off his outer clothing to 
reveal a Team OS/2 T-shirt. But nothing more. What dedica¬ 
tion! This guys a real OS/2 cowboy. (He’s from IBM’s Austin, 
Texas, branch, after all.) He lassoes those important IS Vs to 
write software for OS/2. With an aggressive fervor, Soyring’s 
brought out thousands of programs for OS/2. And he never 
stops selling OS/2 to potential developers any chance he gets. 
Watch this guy. He’s being groomed for IBM greatness. 

Question? Does DAVE WHITTLE, the straight-talking evan¬ 
gelist for Team OS/2, have a business card yet? Answer: no. We 
hear it’s because he’s so versatile, the company hasn’t assigned 
him anywhere permanendy, so no one can authorize his cards! 
Right now, Whitde is operating out of an IBM facility in 
Gaithersburg, Maryland, near Washington, D.C. He doesn’t 
even have a secretary. Another rising star, ironically, one of the 
most outspoken IBMers (and rumored to have leaked last year’s 
famous John Akers memo). 

And what about TED SALAMONE, director of the I. V. 
League. Salamone represents the maverick spirit that IBM 
needs to beat the tough competition of the ’90s. Rumors that 
he’s a bungee jumper are false—but only temporarily. Salamone’s 
friends have been trying to get him to take the plunge for some 
time—and he’s eager to do so. Although he toyed with leaping 
off the crane at the last fall COMDEX, it didn’t happen. 
Recendy Salamone was unable to meet buddies at San Francis¬ 
co’s Golden Gate Bridge for a leap of faith. When he’s down to 
Earth, Salamone dabbles in quarter-mile race car driving. Sala¬ 
mone’s doing a Herculean job helping books and other media 
get re-cognition and he has the guts to accomplish whatever he 
sets out to do. 


CEOs leaning toward OS/2: 

PHILIPPE KAHN, Borland: Gave the keynote at the 
recent OS/2 Developer’s conference in New York. 
Not only that, he gave the 1,000-plus audience of software 
developers each a copy of the programming tool, ObjectVision 
for OS/2. He writes and speaks about OS/2 whenever he gets a 
chance. If you missed it, Washington Post Computer Showcase 
featured Kahn on its inaugural cover playing a mean saxophone. 



GORDON EUBANKS, Symantec: Was seen at the IBM ISV 
Party at COMDEX. Enthusiastic about OS/2, Eubanks just 
announced his latest entry into OS/2, Norton Commander. 

PAUL ALLEN, Asymetrix: Was that Allen at that ISV Party? 
Either it was Allen (Microsoft co-founder), or his look-alike. 
Was he there because he loves OS/2—or for Microsoft? 

By the wither. Any truth to the rumor that 
Microsoft is thinking of changing the name of Win¬ 
dows NT? (Hint: they probably got sick of the “Not 
There” jokes.) Bluff ware and market antics will soon be put to 
the test. The buzz around Washington, D.C., is that the Federal 
Trade Commission is about to mount quite an offensive against 
the Gates empire. 

FLASH . Enter our “Rename Windows NT” contest. Fax 
your ideas, name, address and phone to: (516) 549-1129. The 
winner will receive a library of OS/2 books. (IBM employees 
and OS/2 Professional advertisers may not participate.) 

From press liaison to marketing point man, that’s the sudden 
transformation OS/2 media relations specialist KEITH UNDEN- 
BURG just underwent. Late last year, he was quietly swooped up 
by IBM marketing vice president JOHN PATRICK to be 
Patrick’s eyes and ears on all OS/2 communications: advertising, 
marketing, promotion, press—you name it. Lindenburg’s new 
title is “account manager,” but don’t underestimate his new piv¬ 
otal position with an OS/2 power source. 

peaking of eyes and ears—you would have to have 
^ been dumb and blind, or playing tidily winks in 
Redmond, to miss the IBM OS/2 Fiesta Bowl 
televised to millions on New Year’s Day. Talk about a market 
statement! The megamillion dollar sponsorship for the titanic 
Syracuse-Colorado game was decided just a few months before 
at the height of IBM’s new push for OS/2, according to sources. 
So rushed was the project, that IBM’s agency didn’t even have 
a television ad ready at the time. One hurriedly produced spot 
for OS/2 actually aired. 

What the millions really bought was incredible name recogni¬ 
tion. OS/2 logos were visible from every angle and in every cam¬ 
era shot: it was emblazoned every few yards on either side of the 
field, it was in the electronic video scoring, and it was even in small, 
almost imperceptible stickers, on the back of every player’s helmet. 
Hell, some bloke even crudely pasted the letters IBM with mask¬ 
ing tape across an orange background that kept floating across the 
camera’s frame when the bench came into view. ♦ 
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LET THE CHIPS FALL 


Whose Fault Is It? 


H ave you ever made a telephone call to a vendor for tech¬ 
nical support and, after hanging up the phone, realized 
that the technician didn’t have a single clue about what 
you were asking? Analyzing the source of a problem is often much 
more complicated than it appears. 

Many problems are user problems. But let s face it. One of the 
biggest reasons is the overall poor quality of many computer man¬ 
uals or online help. These manuals are often written by people who 
are too intimately involved with the product to clearly describe how 
to perform a particular task. As anyone who has ever called a ven¬ 
dor’s technical support line knows, the customer should always be 
“right”. If the user is unable to make the software function as ex¬ 
pected, the fault lies with the application provider. 

Sometimes, though, it is not the application at all, but a lack of 
familiarity with the operating environment. Tasks which are sim¬ 
ple for an experienced OS/2 user may be more difficult or confus¬ 
ing for the new OS/2 user. 

But user problems are only a small piece of the picture. As appli¬ 
cations and users become more sophisticated, users demand more 
functionality in their applications. Developing applications is 
already a difficult proposition. Thousands of hours go into design¬ 
ing a product, and then it’s up to the software engineers to imple¬ 
ment. The engineers are only human and, they can—and do— 
make mistakes. While they may try to detect these errors through 
extensive beta test programs, the bottom line remains the same. 
There isn’t a single application available that doesn’t have at least 
one semi-serious problem. 

So the application has problems. Now what? Reproducing the 
user’s problem is the first step. Once the problem can be reproduced, 
programmers must then isolate it to a specific area of application 
code. Sometimes reproducing the problem with an application 
debugging tool shows the real cause of the problem. Usually, it is 
poorly written or an inadequately tested code. 

But sometimes the application code is correct and it is really a 
change in the operating system causing a problem. For example, 
how many new problems have magically appeared in your appli¬ 
cation after installing the OS/2 2.0 Service Pak? Some are as sim¬ 
ple as the text no longer fitting properly into the dialog box because 
IBM changed the default OS/2 font to be ISO compliant. 

To an application developer, its frustrating. The application 
behavior has been adversely affected by updates to OS/2. Things 


that used to work, don’t anymore. In these cases, it’s very easy to 
jump to an often wrong conclusion that the OS/2 maintenance 
code has broken something. 

However, consider another possibility: the application code has 
always been incorrect, and the operating system maintenance code 
has just “closed a loophole.” For several applications, this is exact¬ 
ly what occurred during the move from OS/2 1.3 to 2.0. The appli¬ 
cation code was incorrect, but OS/2 was not issuing a failure return 
code. IBM corrected this defect in 2.0, and applications suddenly 
started reporting errors that never existed before. 

In other cases, the operating system code may break existing 
applications. This is not surprising in any operating system as com¬ 
plex as OS/2. There are too many interdependencies between the 
various components not to expose an occasional error. 

Now what about a problem with the user’s hardware configura¬ 
tion? DOS was very forgiving in this area. Unfortunately, OS/2 is 
not. The performance of OS/2 is very closely related to the prop¬ 
er hardware operation. IBM worked hard to produce a version of 
OS/2 that will run on most computers, but they are still struggling 
with the fact that users run OS/2 on every imaginable combina¬ 
tion of components from multiple vendors. There’s no way that 
IBM can test for all possible combinations. 

Clearly, there are going to be problems at all of these levels as 
OS/2 continues to evolve. Even though IBM has made great 
progress, we all need to work together to get through the growing 
pains. While this can be very frustrating for users, it is also frus¬ 
trating for application developers, device driver developers, hard¬ 
ware manufacturers and the IBM OS/2 development team. 

OS/2 continues to offer exceptional opportunities for everyone. 
This isn’t going to continue unless we work through some of the 
problems plaguing OS/2 today. 

We’re all in this partnership 
together. Rather than pointing 
fingers at an application, a 
hardware component or an 
operating system, let’s all work 
toward the common goal and 
get these problems resolved! ♦ 

Larry Finkelstein 

President , 

Creative Systems Programming 
Corporation 
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Changing Windows™ Applications into OS/2 Applications Is 

A Neat Trick Done With Mirrors 


M icrografx Mirrors can help you 
work magic. You can reach 
over a million new users for 
the price of an inexpensive tool kit. 

With Mirrors, you can maintain an 
application for two operating systems 
with a single set of 
source. This 
means you aren’t 
forced to choose 
between operating 
systems, and you 
won’t get bogged 
down in version 
control problems 
and divided devel¬ 
opment efforts. 

Get the 

advantages of OS/2: 
access to true a 

multi-tasking operating system, 32-bit 
architecture, a more stable platform, 
integration with other OS/2 applications, 
and a clear migration path — not to 
mention the advantage of a million new 
customers. 

How does it work? It’s simple. 


Mirrors emulates Windows. When your 
application, running under OS/2, calls a 
Windows function, Mirrors intercepts the 
call. Mirrors then implements it using 
functions within the OS/2 system DLLs. 
Mirrors transforms data returned by OS/2 

and passes it back in a 
form that Windows 
applications understand. 
Your application may 
never know that it’s 
not running under 
Windows. 

What do you 
need to do to make 
this happen? First, 
run Micrografx’s con¬ 
version utilities on your 
application’s resources, 
then re-link with the 
Mirrors DLL. That’s it. Using Mirrors, 
you may not even need to recompile. 
Micrografx developed the Mirrors technol¬ 
ogy. That means this tool kit was writ¬ 
ten by Windows developers for Windows 
developers. Mirrors is fast and inexpen¬ 
sive. Look into it! 



To Purchase your copy of Mirrors today, call (214) 994-6566. 
To learn more about how this trick is done, 
call Micrografx Technical Support for Mirrors at (214) 994-6659. 


• Mirrors is a 32-bit DLL for increased performance • 32-bit Mirrors DLL provides support for 16-bit applications 
• Non-debug and debug version of Mirrors DLL provide handle validation and error reporting 
• Automated conversion of Help , bitmaps , cursors, and icons • Includes DOS and OS/2 host independent file I/O libraries 
• Interrupt 21 directly supported with no need to modify ASM files • D0S3CALL interrupt support 
• Dynamic Data Exchange support with native PM applications • Mirrors also supports Clipboard data sharing 

MICROGRAFX® 

Micrografx, Inc. 1303 Arapaho, Richardson, TX 75081. Copyright© 1092, Micrografx, Inc. All rights reserved. Micrografx is a registered trademark 
of Micrografx, Inc. Windows is a trademark of Microsoft. OS/2 is a registered trademark of HIM Corporation. All other products are trademarks or 
registered trademarks of their respective owners. Mirrors is a trademark of Micrografx, Inc. Micrografx Mirrors is not affiliated with Softklone 

Distributing Corporation or Softklone's MIRROR data communications products. 
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Introducing 
the first 
graphical file 
management 
utility for 
OS/2 2.0 



The Norton Commander for OS/2 provides the fastest and easiest way for OS/2 users to 
manage and manipulate both HPFS and FATfiles graphically, right from the desktop. By 
simplifying all types of file management operations, and adding powerful new features, 
Norton Commanderfor OS/2 makes all levels of users more efficient and productive. 


Integrated File Management 

The Norton Commander for OS/2 inte¬ 
grates and streamlines OS/2 file manage¬ 
ment operations. Commands and func¬ 
tions like view, copy, move, rename, 
delete and change drive are integrated 
into a single window on the OS/2 desk¬ 
top where they can easily be accessed 
with just a keystroke or mouse click. 

With Norton Commander’s graphical, 
side-by-side tree and file list display you 
can instantly see which files reside in 
each folder. Or display the contents of 
two folders simultaneously, and have 
Norton Commander compare them and 



Easily compare the contents of multiple 
folders and drag and drop files between 
them or to the desktop. 


highlight the differences for you. You 
can even drag and drop files and folders 
between Norton Commander panels or 
from a panel to the OS/2 desktop. 

Organizing and managing your files 
has never been this easy! 

Powerful File Finding 

The Norton Commander can quickly 
search your entire hard disk to locate 
files or folders based on file name, exten- 
sioneven use OS/2 long file names or 
wild card characters in your search crite¬ 
ria! The found files are presented in a 
scrollable list, and with just a keystroke 
or mouse click you can launch the file, 
view the file, edit the file or go to the 
folder where the file resides. 
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Command Line Interface 

Execute DOS and OS/2 commands from 
a pop-up Command Line interface avail¬ 
able from the Norton Commander for 
OS/2. 

Applications Menu 

The Norton Commander’s customizable 
applications menu puts your frequently- 
used applications just a keystroke or 
mouse click away-without contributing 
to desktop clutter! You can easily add 
applications to a menu by simply drag¬ 
ging and dropping. Menus can even be 
centrally administered on a network. 

With file management, applications 
menuing and additional powerful features, 
the Norton Commander for OS/2 is an 
indispensable utility for all OS/2 2.0 
users! 


1 - 800 - 628-4777 

Extension AF72 
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Launch frequently used applications from 
a user customizable menu. 










































